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Our Contributors 


John E. Anderson, Director, Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, 
from his deep knowledge of child psychology presents in a most significant article the 
child development view of guidance, which will help personnel workers to perceive their 
work hopefully and soundly. This article emphasizes using the growth potentials in the 
individual and changing the environment to provide more favorable conditions for indi- 
vidual development. Dr. Anderson’s most recent book, Psychology of Development and 
Personal Adjustment, published by Holt, should be read by all personnel workers. 


Ralph H. Ojemann, Professor of Educational Psychology and Parent Education, 
Child Welfare Research Station, University of Iowa, describes an experimental, develop- 
mental approach to mental health of far-reaching significance. Beginning with the first 
grades of elementary school, this dynamic approach of understanding the causes of be- 
havior may be used with adolescents in the preparation for marriage and parenthood, voca- 
tional guidance, and problems of life adjustment. Dr. Ojemann has reported many sig- 
nificant researches in professional journals and yearbooks. His chapter on “How to Work 
with Parents in Preventing Delinquency” in Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools, Forty- 
Seventh Yearbook, Part I, National Society for the Study of Education, 1948 is of generaf 
interest and value to all those working with parents. His influence has been widely ex- 
tended by his articles and course outlines in the National Parent-Teacher. 


Dana L. Farnsworth, M.D., Medical Director, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
has contributed an article which all personnel workers will read with interest. He em- 
phasizes the developmental approach and the dynamics of student behavior; his references 
invite further reading. 


Paul H. Masoner, Associate Professor, University of Pittsburgh, gave an inspiring 
speech at the November meeting of the Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women, which 
we are printing in as much detail as space permits. The problems which he describes are, 
indeed, major ones facing both high school and college deans. 


Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel writes informally and cogently on a problem all of us must 
face sooner or later. Now the wife of the Rev. T. O. Wedel of the Washington Cathedral, 
she was for ten years a professional church worker. She is an active volunteer worker in 
community activities, and is currently studying for the doctor’s degree at George Washington 
University. 


Emily Taylor, Dean of Women at Northern Montana College of Havre, while on 
leave for the year 1952-53 to study for the doctor’s degree at Indiana University, wrote this 
practical article on a very important subject—“The Optimum Use of Students on Faculty 
Committees.” 


Kathryn Wann was a Resident Counselor in the Women’s Residence Halls when she 
wrote “The Survey of Dining Room Regulations,” but now is the wife of Robert Eccles, 
Professor of New Testament in the Indiana School of Religion, and Educational Counselor 
on the staff of the Dean of Students at Indiana University. 


Meribeth E. Cameron again has prepared a splendid Book Routes Column. Virginia 
Cornehlsen in the University and College Exchange continues her survey of develop- 
ments in Negro colleges as reported by their personnel workers. Some time ago Dorothea 
von Berg collected for the Secondary School Exchange many concrete examples of ways in 
which high school deans and counselors have been bridging the gap between high school 
and college. These reports ran up to eleven pages which deserve space as an article in the 
October issue which will be devoted largely to developments in secondary school guidance. 


Appreciation is expressed to Lucille Ross for her assistance in the preparation of the 
manuscripts for the printer. 





Development and Guidance 


JOHN E. ANDERSON 


A student enters high school near 
the beginning of adolescence, comes 
to college when it is half over, and 
leaves college as an adult after it is 
over. We tend to think of this per- 
iod as a level in its own right some- 
what independent of what has gone 
before and what is to come. But ac- 
tually it is a transition from child- 
hood to adult life. Viewing it in 
terms of growth and development as 
part of the life cycle will give insight 
into the nature of adjustment and fa- 
cilitate guidance. 


Growth as the achievement of ma- 
turity. Growth is essentially con- 
cerned with the achievement of ma- 
turity. In their mature state, living 
animals are free, independent, and 
responsible for their own affairs, and 
conceive and rear families. Maturity 
and fertility are not unrelated; in 
fact, maximum physical development 
in most species seem to coincide with 
maximum fertility. 

The progress of the living or- 
ganism from infancy to maturity is 
regulated by internal factors, and the 
content of his experience is given by 
environmental stimulation. He pos- 
sesses a growth potential which 
breaks through almost every type of 
condition. Except under extraordi- 
nary deprivation, the individual 
moves toward maturity on his own 
steam. Although he is happier and 


better adjusted in some environments 
than in others, whether he likes it or 
not, he is swept along toward ma- 
turity and rearing a family almost 
independent of culture, educational 
training and social background. 

Once the inevitability of growth 
is realized, the functions of teachers, 
counselors and parents are seen more 
clearly. They are adjuncts or help- 
ers who facilitate maturing. What 
they do is added to what is within 
the person who is growing. Growth 
is a process over which they do not 
have complete control nor does it 
permit the growing person to be 
molded in whatever way we wish. 
In other words, adjustment is in the 
person—not in the adviser. Each 
person not only begins development 
with a different repertoire, but he al- 
so grows at his own rate. It is be- 
cause there are commonalities in po- 
tential and in growth that we can ar- 
rive at more general principles. The 
adviser’s function is clearly that of 
using the resources within the indi- 
vidual advised. Hence, guidance be- 
gins with a careful analysis of what 
the person is and what level of 
growth he has attained, and implies 
some awareness of where he is going. 

Even though we often assume the 
contrary, the developmental course is 
in many respects beyond the conscious 
control of the individual. Neither the 
child nor the young adolescent is 
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clearly aware of the forces within 
him, which are moving to fruition to 
bring him to maturity. Much behav- 
ior is not voluntary in a legal or con- 
scious sense. It is not deliberately 
chosen, but grows out of situations. 
Much of it is behavior to which praise 
or blame would not ordinarily be at- 
tached in terms of our moral code. 
Much of the child’s process of grow- 
ing up is also beyond the control of 
the adult or the parent. He cannot 
keep his child a baby, even though 
he may want to. Whatever he may 
feel about sex, he cannot stop or de- 
lay the physiological and glandular 
reactions which will move his son or 
daughter into adolescence. Adults 
must ride with the growth of chil- 
dren—not fight against it. We can 
guide and assist the young person in 
meeting his own problems; we can- 
not halt growth nor change its direc- 
tion greatly. 


Social demand and the complexity 
of the world. The growing person 
comes into a world which is pre- 
formed before he enters it and which 
makes demands upon him. The effec- 
tive use of his resources in our cul- 
ture presents difficulty. Through our 
knowledge and control of the envir- 
onment an astounding world with an 
amazing number of ways in which 
human beings can meet demands has 
been created. But we have also made 
it very complex; it is more difficult 
to make choices in a world in which 
stimulation is almost endless. We 
have increased the number of voca- 
tional outlets, lengthened the time 
necessary for preparing for different 
lines of activity, and added large 
numbers of skills for the indivdual 


to master to meet the demands of 
our world. Thus, it becomes more 
and more necessary for older and ex- 
perienced persons to aid younger hu- 
mans at critical points in meeting the 
problems posed by growth in a mod- 
ern society. But it is even more im- 
portant for the older person to know 
when to permit the younger person 
to struggle through on his own, since 
some experience in self-reliance is a 
necessary preliminary to full inde- 
pendence. 

One other point deserves mention. 
As we study children and adolescents 
it becomes clear that they live in two 
worlds. On the one hand, there are 
the pressures put on them by older 
persons to meet progressively the re- 
quirements of the adult world. On 
the other hand, each of them is in a 
world of his fellows who make up the 
peer group. The peer group makes 
its own demands, develops its own 
standards, gives its own instructions, 
sets its own attitudes, and controls its 
members. Many skills and attitudes 
are learned from persons a year or 
two older. Much of what disturbs 
adults in adolescents arises out of the 
peer group; the odd styles of dress, 
outbursts against authority, fads and 
fancies. Not so commonly recognized 
is the fact that in many of these con- 
troversies and difficulties, the adoles- 
cent is actually at the focal point of a 
conflict between two sets of group 
pressures. In many of his contacts 
with adults he is speaking as a repre- 
resentative of one group, meeting the 
representative of another who hap- 
pens to have authority. In a real 
sense, his reactions are not personal. 
Once this is clearly recognized, much 
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of the feeling which inheres in the 
conflict situation disappears, and the 
adult comes to see the problems pre- 
sented by adolescents in a clearer 
light. 

Lag between competence and social 
demand. In growing up the person 
meets various difficulties. Some of 
these will disappear in the normal 
course of growth without change in 
the environment. For example, be- 
cause the two-year-old can speak a 
little, adults expect him to under- 
stand everything. But his repertoire 
of skills is limited. Hence, the child 
says “No” to most demands; negati- 
vism is at a peak. It disappears grad- 
ually and is gone by six years. Mean- 
while the child has become compe- 
tent in many ways and can meet a 
large proportion of the demands put 
upon him. 

Similarly in early adolescence, par- 
ents often fail to recognize the rapid- 
ity of growth and continue the con- 
venient demands for conformity es- 
tablished during childhood. But the 
young adolescent is very much aware 
of the future, very desirous of inde- 
pendence, and feels that he is grow- 
ing up. What results is a period in 
which the adolescent shows a lack of 
respect for elders, argues much about 
behavior, and refuses or resents the 
dictates of his parents. But under- 
neath, young adolescents are mild 
persons who have suddenly become 
aware of the overpowering world 
about them and who lack the stable 
skills that make it possible for them 
to meet its problems. 

The most striking and most often 
cited discrepancy between growth and 
the demands of the world about is 
that between the development of in- 


terest in the opposite sex and the over- 
powering demand in modern society 
that sex be postponed. The youth 
must secure an education, must ac- 
quire a vocation, must be able to sup- 
port his children, etc., before he mar- 
ries. For most adolescents this prob- 
lem is solved by deferring marriage 
until the early twenties. But from 
sixteen years onward there are many 
difficulties and some never reach a 
good solution. From the develop- 
mental view the underlying concern 
of the adolescent is the establishment 
of permanent relations with a person 
of the opposite sex as a means to nor- 
mal family life as an adult. Many 
who are responsible for young peo- 
ple fail to realize the primary charac- 
ter of their sex-social oriented behav- 
ior. Hence, we fail to provide good 
social facilities under desirable aus- 
pices and worthy opportunities for al- 
truistic and idealistic activities. As a 
result, adolescents move toward so- 
cial activities under undesirable aus- 
pices and find their way into poor 
substitutes. 


Each area of competence has a ge- 
netic history. In our complex culture 
each growing person meets demands 
in many areas for which he must de- 
velop appropriate skills. He must 
learn to control eliminative habits in 
order to live in houses, to walk and 
run in order to get about, to handle 
spoons, knives, and forks in order to 
eat, to take on and put off his clothes, 
to perform various household tasks 
and everyday skills, to communicate 
by speaking, reading and writing, to 
drive a car, to shave, to dance, and so 
on and on for thousands of specific 
acts. In some of these, internal proc- 
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esses play a substantial part; in oth- 
ers, only a minor part. Some are de- 
veloped early, some later, some in a 
short time, some take years. 

But wherever we examine the or- 
ganization of behavior in time, we 
find that the building of competence 
goes through a definite genetic his- 
tory. We begin with less exact and 
efficient responses and wind up with 
more exact and efficient responses. In 
the early stages of organization, many 
incorrect responses appear; in time 
we move on from mistakes to suc- 
cesses. Many organizations of behav- 
ior are arranged in an hierarchy that 
makes it necessary to go through 
earlier in order to reach later stages. 
The number of instances in the de- 
velopmental course of this type of an 
arrangement are endless. The infant 
creeps or crawls before he talks; he 
walks before he runs. The child must 
learn to read before he can study ge- 
ography and must add before he can 
multiply. Time is an ever-present 
and essential dimension in the organ- 
ization of behavior. Errors almost 
universally accompany the early stag- 
es of the process. Literally, the in- 
dividual learns through his own ex- 
perience—he makes his own mistakes 
in order to arrive at competence. The 
process may be shortened by tuition 
and guidance, and by the examples of 
competent behavior which are every- 
where evident among peers and el- 
ders. But no matter how skilful our 
guidance and tuition, or how good 
our models, the individual must do 
the organization—he does the learn- 
ing. 

There is some evidence that the 
process of organization cannot really 
be short-circuited by dropping out a 


level; it can, however, be speeded 
up. Unfortunately, because of block- 
ing in the earlier levels, it often be- 
comes impossible to make a good 
transition to later levels. Hence, an 
important problem in the earlier 
stages of building competence is that 
of motivating the learner sufficiently 
to keep him going until some organ- 
ization appears rather than one of de- 
manding precise and exact patterns 
that meet present demands. If we 
require the infant at weaning to han- 
dle his spoons and cups without spill- 
ing, we may cut his motivation for 
eating to such a degree that he be- 
comes a serious eating problem later. 
If we see spilling as less important 
than eating, and skill in neatness as 
coming later not with or before skill 
in eating, we meet the problems of 
weaning with more understanding. 
Similarly, excessive strictness about 
errors in the early stages of spoken 
or written English may build up a 
distaste for speaking or writing that 
retards development and limits prac- 
tice, whereas permitting the child to 
go far enough into the earlier stages 
so that he receives some satisfaction 
from his skill, before imposing too 
much criticism, may result in a per- 
sisting skill and long-time interest. 

In other words, the imposition of 
the adult values of efficiency and ac- 
curacy too early and too completely 
upon a fluid growing organism may 
actually restrict or limit development 
and, from the long-time point of 
view, produce more difficulties than 
they solve. This is not to say that 
the child is not ultimately to be 
brought to adult standards; it is rath- 
er a matter of method and procedure 
in attaining a desirable outcome. 
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In this respect, late adolescence is 
a particularly difficult period because 
it lies between childhood with its de- 
pendence and maturity with its free- 
dom. If the child has grown up in 
an environment of increasing respon- 
sibility, the transition is made grad- 
ually. If his environment has kept 
him child-like and dependent, re- 
sponsibility and independence must 
be achieved in a very brief period. 
What many children in more favor- 
able environments do gradually over 
a period of 15 to 20 years must be 
done quickly with less opportunity to 
recover from mistakes or to evolve 
good behavior. 


Adjustment may be modified by 
changing orientation or by changing 
demands. Two possibilities of chang- 
ing adjustment appear. One involves 
changing the attitudes of the person 
toward his environment by a process 
of internal reorientation which may 
involve new insight into his relations 
with others, or helping him to acquire 
skill or confidence that will change or 
reverse the attitudes of his peers and 
elders toward him. In the poorly 
adjusted person development has 
taken an unfortunate direction. Pos- 
sibilities of reorientation are limited 
because we, as counselors, cannot re- 
constitute all the stimuli or experi- 
ences that have gone into the past 
life of the person, no matter how 
much we try. But we may be able to 
help him to redirect his relations so 
that in time he can move forward on 
his own. Our concern is with what he 
will do when away from our super- 
vision or guidance. We seek to bring 
to him the past experience of our so- 
ciety in brief form in order to help 


him. But his personal experience 
should be so arranged that he will 
meet the concrete situations which 
will enable him to acquire the parti- 
cular skills, habits, and competences 
needed. Hence, redirection and re- 
orientation in principle are not very 
different from original learning and 
organization. Here again emphasis 
goes to skilful motivation rather than 
rigid control. The young person 
needs some latitude that will make it 
posible for him to profit directly from 
his mistakes. True, there must be 
some protection from severe or nox- 
ious outcomes to him and from dang- 
ers to society. Where the boundaries 
come is a matter of judgment—far 
too often they are too narrow to per- 
mit learning or progress. 

The other possibility for improv- 
ing adjustment arises out of the rec- 
ognition of the fact that the person 
may at times encounter a series of 
blocks, pressures and difficulties that 
are actually too numerous for him to 
surmount with his available resourc- 
es; the demands are simply too great. 
When this happens for a growing 
child, we ask a practical question: 
How can we simplify the external sit- 
uation and reduce the complicating 
factors to such an extent that the per- 
son can solve his own problems and 
move forward thenceforth on his 
own? This obviously involves locat- 
ing his difficulties, determining their 
relative weights, and removing from 
his environment the significant com- 
plications. But we must be careful 
not to remove too much, not to make 
the process too easy or too simple, 
otherwise we may increase the de- 
pendence of the individual rather 
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than build him toward independ- 
ence and self-reliance. 

As to the relative merits of the two 
approaches no definite answer can 
be given. In practice, both guidance 
and therapy involve some combina- 
tion of the two. But it is clear that in 
the combination we are concerned 
with rehabilitation toward self-suf- 
ficiency—not regression to immaturi- 
ty. 

Making the good as available as 
the bad. One other principle of devel- 
opment is important. Progress in ma- 
turity is related to the materials or 
facilities available to the synthesizing 
organism. In many situations we give 
children may more models of bad 
than we give of good behavior. This 
is one of the vices of modern civiliza- 
tion. For example, poor reading ma- 
terial may be physically present in 
substantial quantity and good reading 
material in small amount or, if pres- 
ent physically, not come into the 
child’s psychological environment be- 
cause no one is enthusiastic about it in 
his presence. We still do as Babbitt 
did: urge our children to read Shake- 
speare while we read the funnies. 
Under such conditions we may ex- 
pect choices in the undesirable direc- 
tion. If we equalize the opportuni- 
ties for and the models of good be- 
havior with those for bad behavior, the 
choice of human beings at every de- 
velopmental level tends to be in the 
direction of the better behavior. A 
bad slum environment surrounds the 
child with an endless number of mod- 
els and examples of poor behavior on 
the part of his peers and his elders. 
What results in the young adult is 
almost inevitable. Environments 


might well be improved by making 
straightforward counts of the oppor- 
tunities and models of low quality be- 
havior as compared with those for 
good or high quality behavior in or- 
der to break up the situations pre- 
sented to growing persons into their 
component parts. The question of 
the psychological availability of 
models and opportunities is of ma- 
jor importance in thinking about the 
relation of the person to his environ- 
ment. 


The magic of time and learning. 
Finally, a word or two may be said 
about the outcomes of guidance or in- 
struction. Persons who work with suc- 
cessive groups of growing children ac- 
quire much patience. Over and over 
again they have seen the magic of 
time in a good environment operate 
to produce high level skill and com- 
petence. They have also seen children 
move on from mistakes to successes 
and have watched growth in adjust- 
ment. For such observers procedures 
are to be evaluated, not so much in 
terms of present efficacy as in terms of 
their contributions to future behavior. 
What may lead to very high efficien- 
cy in the present may actually be un- 
satisfactory for the future because it 
decreases responsibility and self-reli- 
ance. We learn to distrust the school- 
room in which all equipment is neat- 
ly stacked in beautiful piles and every- 
thing is spick and span. Not that we 
do not admire neatness and order, 
but because we realize that excessive 
neatness may symbolize non-use by 
children of the materials, equipment, 
and experiences that are necessary for 
good development. 

Since psychological unavailability 
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may be as serious as physical depriva- 
tion, the relation between present 
practices and future outcomes should 
always be critically examined. For 
example, an error made now that 
leads to improved future behavior 
may be preferable to a success now 
that makes for more static future be- 
havior. Immediate comfort and com- 
placency with one’s adjustment may 
be less desirable than some anxiety 
and present disturbance that leads to 
more future skill. 

Those who work with the young, 
whether child or adolescent, are par- 
ticularly fortunate; they deal with 
the future. Whatever is in the present 
is of primary value only if it enlarges 
the person’s life space and moves him 


forward in living. For the develop- 
mental psychologist, the present, 
while the outcome of the past, is in a 
very real sense a part of the future. 
Out of the person’s exploration of his 
own resources and out of their effec- 
tive use comes his impact upon the 
future. 

In late adolescence the child is on 
the threshold of adult life. He is 
moving from growth and develop- 
ment to the mastery and full partici- 
pation of the adult. To aid him we 
need some of the fluidity and dynam- 
ic strength which he himself possess- 
es, some confidence in his final capaci- 
ty to do for himself, and some insight 
into what time, nature and a good 
environment can do for man. 





An Integrated Plan for Education in Human 
Relations and Mental Health’ 


RALPH H. 


Within recent years a growing in- 
terest has developed in the problem 
of mental health. This problem as 
others in the area of health has two 
aspects. One is concerned with the 
treatment of those who have become 
mentally ill; the other is that of pre- 
venting mental breakdowns. In this 
paper we are concerned with the pre- 
ventive aspect. Since many different 
approaches have been proposed to 


1This study is supported by Research Grant MH- 
301 from the National Institute of Mental Health 
of the National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
Service. 


OJEMANN 


the problem of prevention, it may be 
helpful to begin by a consideration 
of some basic questions. 

Some years ago while we were 
making observations of parental and 
teacher behavior toward children, it 
appeared that these adults tended to 
deal with child behavior as a surface 
phenomenon instead of taking ac- 
count of the factors underlying or 
producing behavior. It also seemed 
that such an approach tended to fav- 
or the development of conflict and 
emotional strains in both child and 
adult. 
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How this may come about may be 
illustrated by an example. Suppose 
we consider a child who wants to be 
first to such an extent that it inter- 
feres with his home and school activi- 
ties. Most of us have seen children 
like that. They are not happy unless 
they are the center of attention. They 
appear to be constantly craving atten- 
tion and recognition. 

Among the common ways of deal- 
ing with this behavior are such pro- 
cedures as reminding the child that 
he can’t always be first, scolding him, 
making him go to the end of the line 
or sending him out of the classroom 
or family circle. If he does not “com- 
ply” then stronger measures may be 
called into play. 

It is well-known, however, that 
this behavior of “wanting to be first 
most of the time” may be motivated 
by a feeling of insecurity or inade- 
quacy. That is, through a series of 
experiences the child may have de- 
veloped a feeling that he compares 
unfavorably to the other children, 
that he does not have a place or that 
he is being discriminated against. 
Wanting to be first may be his way of 
attempting to solve this problem. 

There are other causes for this be- 
havior but suppose we consider the 
feeling of inadequacy which has been 
reported to occur quite frequently. 
It will serve to illustrate our point. 

If the child feels inadequate or the 
object of discrimination then if we 
reprimand him, force him to be last 
or isolate him, it is apparent that none 
of these procedures will help him to 
deal with the feeling of inadequacy. 
The feeling will remain in spite of 
the scolding or isolation. In fact these 
procedures may increase the feeling 
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of inadequacy and thus intensify the 
mental strains. This may give rise to 
more vigorous action or a different 
approach on the part of the child. 

It was further observed that the 
parents and teachers who were at- 
tempting to deal with such a child 
would often react, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, as if they realized that their 
attempts to stop the behavior were 
not successful and as a result would 
tend to intensify the efforts to stop 
the interfering behavior by more vig- 
orous measures. This in turn would 
cause the whole round of strains to 
rise to a new level. 

An analysis of such behavior on the 
part of parents and teachers suggested 
that if they could extend their under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
causes of behavior, and approach the 
child in terms of the dynamics of be- 
havior, the chances of blocking strong 
motivations in the child—and also 
in themselves—would tend to be les- 
sened and the chance for coopera- 
tive or mutually satisfying interac- 
tion increased. 

A test of this hypothesis was made 
in the case of teachers in a study by 
Wilkinson.’ Through the use of an 
experimental and control group some 
evidence was adduced suggesting that 
as teachers acquire more understand- 
ing of the backgrounds, ambitions 
and worries of their pupils, conflict 
between teacher and pupil will tend 
to lessen and the pupils’ attitudes 
toward school tend to take on a more 


1Ralph H. Ojemann and Frances R. Wilkinson, 
“The Effect on Pupil Growth of an Increase in 
Teacher’s Understanding of Pupil Behavior,” Jour- 
nal of Experimental Education, 8, December, 1939 
143-147. 
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favorable aspect. It thus appears that 
one avenue of real prevention may lie 
in the training of teachers in an un- 
derstanding of child behavior. 

When we study the problem close- 
ly, however, we begin to ask our- 
selves several questions. For exam- 
ple, is it helpful to wait until a per- 
son becomes a parent or teacher be- 
fore beginning the teaching of hu- 
man development? Investigators on 
the college level have long since rec- 
ognized the importance of prepara- 
tion for marriage and parenthood. 

But we can extend our analysis 
further. All during childhood, the 
individual lives with other people and 
has to adjust to them. Can the child 
be expected to make those adjust- 
ments without some help in under- 
standing the social world with which 
he has to deal? The major item of 
that social world is the behavior of 
the people in it and if he is to deal 
effectively with that environment, he 
needs some help in understanding 
how it works. 

Developing this understanding re- 
quires more than a description of 
what people do. Adjusting to behav- 
ior, as we have seen, involves an ap- 
preciation of the factors that lie be- 
hind that behavior. 

The interesting question then aris- 
es, can we introduce the child at the 
early ages to the dynamics of human 
behavior? Can children acquire an 
appreciation of the differences be- 
tween the surface and dynamic ap- 
proaches to behavior so that they can 
apply the dynamic approach in their 
relations to parents, teachers and oth- 
er adults? If they can learn and can 
be motivated to apply the causal ap- 
proach will that reduce the emotional 


conflicts and increase the amounts of 
mutually satisfying interaction in 
these relationships? 

Then there is a further question. 
How can the material about behavior 
be inserted into the school curricu- 
lum? The school is the institution 
developed by society for providing 
special learning experiences and any 
extensive program for children as 
well as adults would very probably 
be mediated by it. What is the most 
effective way of using the school? 

One approach that has been fre- 
quently suggested is to introduce a 
special course on human relations. 
When we study the problem, how- 
ever, several questions arise. Some 
of the core areas in the curriculum 
such as social studies, English, home 
economics, guidance and others al- 
ready deal quite directly with hu- 
man behavior. People have been 
studying human behavior in these 
various contexts for some time. The 
persons who are now parents for ex- 
ample, studied about human beings 
in civics, history, English, and other 
subjects, when they were in school. 
How does it happen that such a large 
proportion of them still practice the 
surface approach to behavior so ex- 
tensively? In the example we cited 
earlier of the child who wanted to be 
first, the common or usual ways of 
dealing with such a situation are not 
in terms of the causes of that behav- 
ior but rather in terms of its surface 
aspect. How does it happen that the 
adults of today still tend to use the 
surface approach in spite of the op- 
portunities to study human behavior 
in the subjects just listed which they 
had when they went to school? Why 
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is the surface approach so apparent 
in our culture? 

A careful study of this question led 
us to an examination of the content 
and method of several subjects as 
they are now taught in school and this 
revealed an interesting situation. It 
can perhaps best be illustrated by an 
example from community civics. 
When we examine the discussion in 
the ordinary civics book of such a 
problem as crime we find a discussion 
of how the police force is constituted, 
its functions as prescribed by the law, 
methods of detecting and apprehend- 
ing the criminal and the system of 
courts, training schools and prisons 
that have been developed. We may 
also find a short discussion that crime 
is somewhat associated with economi- 
cally underprivileged conditions. 

But this treatment of crime and 
delinquency is essentially a surface 
approach. We can show this by con- 
sidering the questions we would ask 
if we approached criminal behavior in 
terms of its causes. When we think 
of causes we begin to ask such ques- 
tions as these: Are the ways in which 
the police and courts handle the crim- 
inal such that after they apprehend 
him they try to find out what caused 
the behavior and then take the causes 
into account in their reaction toward 
him? Do they try to find out in a 
given case whether the causes are such 
that the criminal can be rehabilitated 
into a self-respecting cooperating in- 
dividual and not be a constant threat 
to other members of society? Or if he 
cannot be rehabilitated is he then effec- 
tively isolated? In other words do the 
present systems that society has de- 
veloped study the criminal to find out 
what factors underlie his behavior and 


base their treatments of him on those 
findings? 

Furthermore if criminal behavior is 
caused, then real protection from the 
criminal requires that the community 
find out and change those conditions 
that produced him. Real protection— 
both in the sense of protection from 
direct damage to life and propery that 
the criminal may inflict and also in the 
sense that taking care of the criminal 
is a drain on other citizens—such pro- 
tection comes when the people in the 
community are aware of the forces 
that tend to produce crime and seek 
to change those forces. 

In considering what the forces are, 
we will have to go beyond the obser- 
vations that poverty and similar con- 
ditions are somewhat correlated with 
crime and ask the more penetrating 
question, namely, how does it happen 
that some persons living in a given 
environment become criminals while 
other persons living in the same home 
and neighborhood do not? These 
questions, however, are not considered 
in the usual civics text. The treatment 
is largely surface in character. 

We could give other examples illus- 
trating the same point. In other 
words, much of the discussion of hu- 
man problems in civics teaches the 
“surface approach.” What is true for 
civics also tends to hold for the other 
social studies. One investigator, Stiles, 
found in an analysis of the material of 
human behavior in fifteen social stud- 
ies readers used in the elementary 
school that less than one percent of 


the selections treated human behavior ° 


in a dynamic way. Much of the treat- 
ment is of the surface variety. 

All of this raises an interesting 
question. How effective would it be 
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if we taught the child the causal ap- 
proach to behavior in a separate course 
in human relations and the surface 
approach in the usual school subjects? 

It is well known from studies of 
learning that changes are made most 
effectively when that which a child 
learns is applied consistently in a va- 
riety of situations. It does not help 
the child in learning to understand 
arithmetic, for example, if by some 
strange combination of circumstances 
we should teach him to solve the 
problems logically in one course and 
illogically in another. More effective 
learning comes when the teaching is 
consistent. Similarly, in human rela- 
tions. It does not appear that we can 
get very far by teaching the surface 
approach in one setting and the causal 
approach in another. 

We now have some interesting 
suggestions for an approach to the 
preventive aspect of mental health. 
Allowing the teacher or parent or any 
individual to continue a surface ap- 
proach and thus retain the probability 
of producing mental strains would not 
be preventive. A more fundamentally 
preventive approach would appear to 
be to help each child as he develops 
toward adulthood to acquire a foun- 
dation in an understanding and appre- 
ciation of the dynamics of his social 
environment. On this foundation the 
specialized careers of teacher, doctor, 
parent, adviser and so on can be built, 
but all citizens will have an elemen- 
tarv functional base. 

We have attempted to investigate 
how far we can go at the several age 
levels in helping the child learn how 
his social world operates. These at- 
tempts extend from the early years 
to adulthood. In the primary grades, 


for example, we have attempted to 
introduce the child to the idea that 
behavior has causes, that in working 
and playing with one’s associates it 
helps to take account of how the be- 
havior developed. When something 
is bothering the person, among the 
things he can do is think over how it 
came about or, if it is very difficult, to 
talk it over with someone such 2s his 
teacher, counselor, or parent. When 
he considers some activity he can take 
into account some of the effects of the 
activity on himself and others. 

Since on first thought these ideas 
may appear rather abstract it may be 
helpful if we describe in considerable 
detail some of the learning experiences 
we are using at the primary level. 
We attempted to design experiences 
which would embody the relationships 
in concrete forms well within the pri- 
mary child’s understanding and in- 
terest. We reasoned that it would 
facilitate learning if the child could 
see the causal approach in operation 
in meaningful concrete situations and 
vicariously feel some of its effects. 

Among the experiences we have 
used so far in presenting such situa- 
tions are the descriptive narrative and 
the short dramatic skit. These mate- 
rials are read to the child and dis- 
cussed with him in his regular story 
hour or literature period. They tend 
to replace material about the child’s 
social environment that is primarily 
surface in character. 

Each narrative or dramatic incident 
describes some behavior situation. 
After the situation has been set forth 
someone begins to make a surface ap- 
proach to it. Then the character re- 
thinks his proposed reaction and 
makes a causal approach. In other 
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words, in various ways some of the 
paths by which the behavior devel- 
oped come out and someone acts in 
the light of these data. 

Thus an attempt is made to present 
a situation that has a reality about it 
in that someone starts to make a sur- 
face approach—a phenomenon which 
children in our culture experience 
rather frequently. Soon there is intro- 
duced a new way of living—a way 
that takes account of the meaning or 
causes of behavior instead of merely 
its overt form. 

For example, in one situation a boy 
gets into so many fights that some- 
thing has to be done. The teacher in 
the narrative is about to deal with this 
in the usual way when she recalls that 
such things do not occur of their own 
accord. She does a little probing and 
before long it comes to light that this 
boy has been teased a great deal be- 
cause he had to go home right after 
school each day to help take care of 
his baby sister. As a result he did 
not have time to play with the other 
children. When the teacher learns this 
she takes measures to deal with the 
situation according to the probable 
causes. 

To help the child develop a more 
generalized conception and to forestall 
thinking only of incidents involving 
himself or his immediate associates, 
situations were developed using as 
characters children older or younger 
than the particular group or grade in 
which the subject finds himself. Some 
incidents involve children from quite 
different environments. A number 
involve animals which play the part 
of humans. 

Each narrative was briefly intro- 
duced by the teacher who then read it 


to the class. This was followed by a 
discussion. The purpose of the dis- 
cussion was not only to recall the inci- 
dents in the story but also to bring out 
the differences in the procedure that 
arise when one thinks of causes as con- 
trasted with predominant attention to 
the overt aspects of the behavior. The 
discussion was also designed to con- 
sider what some of the probable effects 
of the two approaches may be. 

The material was presented to the 
children under the usual classroom 
conditions. The teacher had received 
some prior training in the meaning 
of the causal approach and in practic- 
ing it in the clsasroom. 

There are several questions to which 
the reader desires answers. First, how 
do the children react when material 
of this type is read to them, or when 
the dramatic incident is presented? Do 
they “pay attention” or are they bored 
by it? Second, do they take part in the 
discussion? And third, what, if any- 
thing, do they learn from these ex- 
periences? 

To answer the first question, how 
do children react to the material when 
it is read to them, we prepared an 
observation blank for recording a va- 
riety of child behavior varying from 
“looking at the reader” to “disturbing 
others.” While the narrative was be- 
ing read, an observer noted the child’s 
reaction each minute and recorded it. 

Observations were made on twenty 
presentations in each of six first grade 
classes. In no case did the average 
amount of time devoted to non- 
cooperative or distractive activity rise 
above four percent for any presenta- 
tion. In five of the six rooms eighty- 
five percent or more of the presenta- 
tions showed distractive scores of less 
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than one percent and in most of these 
cases there was no distractive activity. 
In one of the rooms fifty-five percent 
of the presentations showed distractive 
scores of less than one percent. In 
other words, the amount of non- 
cooperative activity while the material 
was being presented was very small. 
Similar results were obtained in grades 
II and III. Twenty presentations 
were used in each grade and the 
amount of disturbing behavior was 
consistently quite low. 

Do the children take part in the 
discussion? A method for observing 
the child’s attitude and participation 
in the discussion was devised; ob- 
servers were trained to record pupil 
reaction. From the data it was possible 
to obtain the percent of time each 
child was working at something else, 
distracting others or being distracted 
during the discussion. If the discus- 
sion became meaningless to him or 
uninteresting or boring, the child 
would tend to turn to something else 
or engage in other non-cooperative 
activity. In five of the six first grade 
rooms seventy percent or more of the 
presentations showed non-cooperative 
scores of less than one percent and the 
majority showed no non-cooperative 
behavior. In the sixth room twenty 
percent of the discussions following 
presentations showed non-cooperative 
scores of less than one percent. 

Did the children grasp the ideas? 
One of the first effects noted was that 
when presentations were used in which 
the parent was the character mediating 
the causal approach some of the chil- 
dren in the discussion would rather 
spontaneously respond “But my par- 
ents won’t do that.” This occurred so 
often at the beginning of the project 
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that we felt we had to limit the num- 
ber of narratives casting the parent in 
the role of the character applying the 
causal approach until we could paral- 
lel the school program with a parent 
training program. Such instances as 
these suggest that some of the chil- 
dren apparently “caught” enough of 
the distinction between the surface and 
causal approaches that they wished 
for more of the causal approach but at 
the same time realized some of the 
adults in their environment often do 
not use it. 

Another type of effect noted is il- 
lustrated by an example of a third 
grade girl who had been in the pro- 
gram but a short time. One day she 
came to the teacher she had had the 
previous semester with a written ac- 
count about a girl who was not getting 
along well with the other boys and 
girls in her grade. She asked the 
teacher if she would read this account 
to her class and see what they would 
suggest. It did not take the teacher 
long to discover that the story was 
about the child herself. This child had 
been rather unhappy in the new group 
but instead of brooding over the situ- 
ation or trying to solve it by fighting 
the other children she had thought of 
another approach. In other words she 
had begun to learn to assist in guiding 
her own development. 

We have attempted to develop 
learning experiences of increasing de- 
grees of complexity at the intermediate 
and secondary levels. An example of 
a study at the intermediate level is 
the investigation by Stiles.’ 


2Frances S. Stiles, “Developing an Understanding 
of Human Behavior at the Elementary School Level,” 
Journal Educational .Research, 43, March, 1950, 
516-524. 
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Perhaps the segment of the pro- 
gram of most interest to deans and 
counselors is that in which a rather 
direct attempt is made to help the 
child learn to apply the principles of 
development to the guidance of his 
own development. Following the 
rather systematic study of the causal 
approach at the seventh grade level a 
series of learning experiences is pro- 
vided under the general title of 
“Guiding Our Own Development.” 
In this series of experiences the pupil 
is encouraged to examine his own be- 
havior and his reactions to the various 
aspects of his school, home and lei- 
sure-time environments. He is en- 
couraged to identify the experiences 
that are satisfying to him and those 
that are dissatisfying and, with help, 
begin the inquiry as to the possible 
causes of these reactions. He is then 
encouraged to consider and take the 
steps that his analysis may indicate as 
to how he can change the dissatisfying 


experiences into more satisfying re- 
sponses. A preliminary study of the 
first segment of this section of the 
program is found in an investigation 
by Engelland.® 


It is planned to investigate whether 
the whole program can culminate in 
an application of the insight gained 
into the dynamics of behavior to (a) 
the preparation for marriage and par- 
enthood, (b) the problems involved 
in working out adjustments required 
in the chosen vocation and (c) the 
guiding of one’s development after 
leaving school. With such a back- 
ground it would seem very plausible 
that the proportion of satisfying ad- 
justments which each individual can 
work out may show a significant in- 
crease. 


3Charles W. Engelland, A Study of the Effect 
of a Guidance Program at the Eighth Grade Level. 
M.A. Thesis, on file in Library, State University of 
Towa, 1949. 
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Problems of Young People 


DANA L. FARNSWORTH, M.D. 


A few months ago I had a discus- 
sion with a young man who had grad- 
uated from college in 1951 regarding 
the struggle he was having trying to 
live the kind of life he had learned 
to like while in college. He wanted 
to keep up the interests he had devel- 
oped during his undergraduate years. 
He liked nothing better than good 
conversation, discussion of current 
issues affecting the country, the play- 
ing back and forth of wit and humor 
on the human weaknesses and mis- 
takes that occur from time to time. 
Yet he found it almost impossible in 
his business and industrial circle to 
live in that fashion. Conversation was 
only an accompaniment of bridge or 
golf. The country club psychology 
was dominant. Entertainment was 
usually of the escape variety, appar- 
ently designed to distract, rather than 
of the relaxed, mildly stimulating 
kinds of activities involving self-ex- 
pression. Innumerable pressures of 
this kind operated on him to force him 
into what is becoming a typical mold, 
characterized by intelligence, training, 
and great capacity, but lacking in orig- 
inality, individuality, or spontaneity. 

This young man’s predicament il- 
lustrates on a rather sophisticated 
level the problems of many of our 
college students. They want to get 
from college a better way of life. 


1Paper read at the New York State Association of 
Deans and Guidance Personnel, Elmira, New York, 
October 31, 1951. 


They want to be individuals in their 
own right. They must become eman- 
cipated from parental ties without 
losing the great advantages of belong- 
ing to a well-knit family structure. 
They have a right to expect that col- 
lege will set the style of the good life 
that they have heard about from their 
teachers of literature and philosophy. 
Students who see the marked dispar- 
ity between what they are taught and 
what they find in the community on 
graduation have a right to raise em- 
barrassing questions as to why this 
should be so. 

The present generation of students 
can act only on the basis of their own 
experiences and training. They have 
seen a decline in respect for the hold- 
ers of official governmental positions. 
They have seen pressure groups 
struggling for power, often with the 
implied assumption that violent or 
underhanded means are justified in 
the attempt to gain a desired and de- 
sirable end. The binding and disci- 
plinary influences of the family and 
religion have noticeably declined dur- 
ing their lifetime, evidenced for many 
of them by confusion and vacillation 
in the ideas of their parents about 
values and ideals. Is it any wonder 
then, that our students are unsure of 
themselves, resentful and suspicious of 
all authority, and intensely eager to 
find a way of life that will be, on the 
one hand, productive and satisfying, 
and on the other, free from excessive 
anxiety and frustration? 
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Recently in Boston Professor Gor- 
don Allport? of Harvard discussed, 
“What Is on the Students’ Mind,” 
before the American College Health 
Association, at which time he called 
attention to the apparent fact that the 
college youth of today is having trou- 
ble with his philosophy of life. No 
longer does the culture give him a 
sense of solemn obligation to accom- 
pany his sense of freedom. Earlier 
frames are tarnished. Theological, 
moral and national values have grown 
dim. What is left is the tradition of 
individualism devoid of duty, the tra- 
dition of material but not of spiritual 
progress. But he goes on to say that 
this is not the fault of the students, 
the inference being that their atti- 
tudes only reflect those of their par- 
ents and teachers. 


If a major problem of students to- 
day is weakened standards or lack of 
them, then to whom is he to look for 
emulation as he attempts to set up 
values of his own on which he can 
build a satisfying way of life? Quite 
naturally he looks to his parents and 
equally logically he looks to his teach- 
ers. But when he does so he finds, all 
too often, confusion, immaturity, in- 
consistency, self-centered thinking, 
and compromises with ideals which do 
little to inspire his confidence. The 
problem of the student is really the 
problem of the parent and of the 
teacher. But since the student himself 
will soon be the parent and the teach- 
er, we must somehow find a way, 
within the structure of our educational 


2Gordon Allport, “What Is On the Students? 
Mind,” Proceedings of the Thirtieth Annual Meet- 
ing of the American College Health Assoc., Stan- 
ford University Press, 1952, p. 23. 


framework, to develop responsibility 
and wisdom parallel with factual 
knowledge and ideals of freedom. Al- 
though this is an old problem it is no 
less urgent for that, in view of the 
innumerable divisive and anxiety- 
producing tensions that plague us con- 
stantly. 

Not the least of the young person’s 
problems is the lack of suitable exam- 
ples with whom he can identify. Karl 
Menninger has stated that what the 
psychiatrist és affects the patient more 
than anything he may do.* This com- 
ment could be made with even more 
relevance about teachers. This sug- 
gests that maybe more attention 
should be paid to the personality and 
character of the teachers than has been 
the custom in the past. This possibil- 
ity is fraught with dangers and most 
administrators would prefer to keep 
the problem of teacher selection sim- 
ple by considering only the intellec- 
tual accomplishments of the teachers. 
It is no doubt true that it would be 
most difficult to set up standards of 
qualification in the areas of character, 
personality, and emotional maturity 
that would be as valid as the stand- 
ards of intellectual accomplishment, 
but it would be interesting to see some 
institution really try it. 

Up to this point we have been con- 
cerned with the general background 
of students’ problems, and there has 
been more apparent than real criticism 
of teachers and parents. Before get- 
ting too specific, a consideration of the 
normal person may be profitable. 


3Karl Menninger, “What Are the Goals of Psy- 
chiatric Education?”, Bulletin of the Menninger 
Clinic, Vol. 16, No. 5, Sept. 1952, p. 153-158. 
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Dr. Earl D. Bond* recently made 
a study of the characteristics of 64 
college students who were members 
of the student council of their colleges 
all situated in the Philadelphia area. 
He found that in this group the liabil- 
ities appeared “completely over- 
whelmed by assets.” Most of them 
could be described as: friendly, steady, 
idealistic, amicable, and so on. A 
surprising amount of discipline was 
shown in the bringing up of those 
students who apparently had very 
little neurotic disposition. The strict- 
est discipline was consistent and 
thoughtful: the child never got what 
he cried for, was allowed no likes and 
dislikes in foods; but the parents al- 
lowed themselves no likes or dislikes 
in foods. The parents did not disci- 
pline the child for their own conve- 
nience. 

There were a few notable excep- 
tions. The parents of one student 
were openingly in conflict and brought 
up their child harshly. This very in- 
telligent student is now submissive but 
very critical and insecure—his rela- 
tionships to people are as unsatisfac- 
tory now as they were in his infancy. 
He is a burnt child, needing succor 
and support, but has great ability. 
Another student whose parents were 
always critical and never warm was a 
feeding problem, a rebel at school, 
and now is cold and depressed with 
great ability which is not being fully 
used. 

Dr. Bond considers that normal 
does not mean average or uninterest- 
ing. Most persons do some neurotic 


4Earl D. Bond, “The Student Council Study,” 
American Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. 109, No. 1, 
July 1952, p. 11-16. 


and unreasonable thinking, and it is 
useful to think of normality as a pass- 
ing mark of 60 to 90 percent. Nor- 
mality has a wide range and is in a 
state of flux. Normal people are free 
to focus their energies and their gifts, 
large or small, on main purposes. 
Within the framework of their own 
culture normal people work and love 
with ease, happiness, and efficiency in 
proportion to their circumstances. De- 
structive tendencies are under control. 
They are in one sense fearless and 
free of inappropriate anxiety. 

I was much impressed by the ap- 
parent good influence of strict but 
kindly discipline to which Dr. Bond 
called attention. This is in line with 
much sound psychiatric thinking— 
particularly when parental and school 
discipline is superseded by self-disci- 
pline as soon as the individual can 
take this responsibility. It suggests 
that school discipline remain or be- 
come strict but be administered with 
tact and great consideration for the 
individual. I would also add that it 
should be highly individual and that 
no more of it be used than is necessary 
to accomplish the favorable purpose 
intended. 

The problems of young people 
are apt to concern disturbances in in- 
ter-personal relationships including 
failure to develop the process of so- 
cialization to the point that they can 
be comfortable in their relationships 
with others. These result in lack of 
self-confidence, insecurity, and the 
erection of unsatisfying modes of de- 
fense. 

During the late adolescent period 
every person has several extremely 
important tasks to accomplish. Among 
the most essential of these are the 
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establishment of mature, socially ac- 
ceptable relationships with the oppo- 
site sex, emancipation from his parents 
while retaining their friendship and 
respect, choosing and preparing for a 
career, developing good work, play 
and recreational habits, and learning 
how to discharge the responsibilities 
of a citizen. As he accomplishes these 
things he should learn to make deci- 
sions in a manner sufficiently realistic 
to give him a sense of security. This 
is a large order and the wonder is that 
so many accomplish it at all. 

What happens when something or 
many things go awry? Quite natu- 
rally, and particularly if the young 
person is sensitive to begin with, anxi- 
ety is produced. Tensions of various 
kinds become noticeable. Defenses 
against intolerable anxiety have to be 
erected. These may be appropriate 
and adequate, usually taking the form 
of some direct solution to the unsatis- 
factory situation. If there have been 
too many complicating circumstances, 
the defenses may be inappropriate, 
illogical and crude, frequently result- 
ing in an acting out of feelings or the 
development of symptoms. The lat- 
ter then tend to mask the real sources 
of anxiety, giving the individual some- 
thing more acceptable to be concerned 
with than his real difficulty. 

Then the young student may find 
he cannot make himself want to study. 
He may not be able to concentrate or 
remember as well as usual. He may 
experience strange fears or phobias. 
His behavior may become perfection- 
istic, he may escape into overactivity 
in extracurricular activities, indulge 
in provocative behavior, get into 
pranks which bring police action down 
on him. He may feel utterly over- 


whelmed by all the adjustments he 
has to make, particularly in his first 
year in college. Or he may sleep 
nearly all the time. The variety of 
ways he may outwardly show that he 
is having difficulty in the maturing 
process are about as numerous as the 
students themselves, yet some under- 
lying patterns do assert themselves 
more or less in line with the main 
tasks of adolescence as previously out- 


lined. 


All too often the student with an 
emotional problem has made so many 
ineffective attempts at solution that 
he has made himself unpopular and 
so turns the community against him. 
Yet if he is to be helped the good will 
and sympathy, amounting at times to 
warm affection, of his associates is nec- 
essary. 

In any group of young college stu- 
dents it is reasonable to assume that 
at least ten percent of them will need 
help because of emotional problems 
each year.® In schools that have psy- 
chiatric services this help can be given 
by psychiatrists, but in the great ma- 
jority such professional aid is not 
available. In those schools the burden 
of school counseling will of necessity 
fall on those faculty members who 
have a natural liking for students and 
for extracurricular contacts and who 
understand human beings, yet do not 
have any particular professional qual- 
ifications in this field. As a matter of 
fact it would be desirable if all teach- 
ers could gain those attitudes which 
tend to further the development of 
confidence on the part of students. 


5Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, “The 
Role of Psychiatrists in Colleges and Universities,” 
GAP Report #17, Topeka, Kansas, Sept. 1950, p. 1. 
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These attitudes include the funda- 
mental belief of the teacher in the 
good qualities of the student, a dy- 
namic concept of behavior, a willing- 
ness to look at the meaning of acts 
rather than the acts themselves, real 
friendliness, and a long-term view of 
the results expected from the educa- 
tional process. The good teacher is 
the one who understands students, 
rather than the one who can manage 
them without understanding. He is 
able to convey to his students the feel- 
ing that he is sincerely interested in 
what they are thinking about. The 
attitude of the student, on the other 
hand, needs to be molded gradually 
in the direction of freeing him from 
fighting against obstacles within him- 
self and getting his energies directed 
toward self-realization, with a slow, 
steady attack on external problems. 
What is the teacher to think of 
excesses of behavior of all kinds? The 
usual tendency when one hears of a 
particularly exasperating prank is to 
think, “Let’s get rid of him.” On 
closer contact the person involved may 
be attractive and promising and may 
be salvaged if public opinion can be 
mobilized against his act but in favor 
of a comeback for him. Quite often 
we fail to realize how powerful public 
opinion is in bringing about more or 
less acceptable behavior in students. 
As pointed out by Riesman,’ the pres- 
ent generation is strongly influenced 
by opinions of its peer group. Rules 
and regulations imposed by the faculty 
and administration excite rebellion 
and evasion if the rules are detailed, 


6D. Reisman, The Lonely Crowd, New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1950, p. 69. 


specific and expressed in a punitive 
way. A “climate of opinion,” gen- 
erated by strong positive ideals on the 
part of both students and faculty is 
the most potent of all the forces, in 
our present society, which tend to 
bring the erring student back to some 
degree of conformity to community 
standards. The wrong actions of an 
individual may be condemned while 
retaining respect for him as a person. 
As Freeman’ commented, “Wild 
oats” are perennials, not annuals, and 
the crop may be reaped at unexpected 
times in the future. The ideals of the 
college community can encourage the 
fact that nothing is so valuable as a 
good reputation nor is anything so 
difficult to regain when lost. 

Every spring as college “riots” are 
reported in the newspapers there are 
many who think that something new 
has come on the scene and that stu- 
dents are becoming less responsible 
than they used to be. Claude Feuss*® 
has recently reported an episode in- 
volving his predecessor, Dr. Stearns, 
who was rash enough to comment to 
the Andover boys that the boys of that 
period (the 1920’s) were tamer than 
those of his own childhood in the 
1880’s. He complained that they had 
lost their initiative, their imagination, 
their vitality. During the next twenty- 
four hours there was more “hell” 
raised around Andover than had oc- 
curred within the memory of the old- 
est inhabitant. Dr. Stearns admitted 
his error in chapel the next day, there 


7D. S. Freeman, George Washington, Vol. V, 
New York: Scribners, 1952, p. XIII. 


SC. M. Feuss, Independent Schoolmaster, Boston: 
Tittle, Brown & Co., 1952, p. 343. 
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was prolonged applause, and every- 
thing quieted down again. 

The so-called “pantie-raids” of last 
spring were generated in large part 
by the weekly magazines and news- 
papers who exaggerated all the details 
for the sake of news. Students do get 
bored by many months of work, they 
do not want to feel left out of some 
excitement during the college years 
and they are constantly exposed to 
boastings of the alumni as to how 
much they got away with when they 
were undergraduates. Any investiga- 
tion into student customs of our col- 
leges a century ago discloses an equal 
if not greater tendency toward rowdi- 
ness and destructiveness than anything 
that occurred last spring. 

Lest we take too pessimistic view of 
the world our young people are going 
into we might consider some statistics 
reflecting cultural developments in 
America. A recent writer in “The 
Scientific Monthly,” F. B. Turck, has 
pointed out that last year we spent 
more money on classical music than 
on baseball games. More Bibles were 
purchased between 1941 and 1951 
than in the preceding 40 years. From 
another source we learn that the first 
printing of the New Revised Standard 
Edition of the Bible was one of the 
largest in publishing history, more 
than a million copies. It takes 
less than half the percentage of the 
average American’s income to buy 
food than it did in 1900. The sale of 
automobiles has increased 10% dur- 
ing the last ten years, and the sale of 
books 96% during the same period. 
There is, therefore, room for looking 
on the favorable developments in our 
culture as an antidote to our tendency 
to view with alarm. 


As I work with students and come 
to know their ambitions and their 
worries I develop a constantly increas- 
ing respect for their capabilities and 
their inherent sense of decency. They 
have advanced a great deal in many 
respects from the level set by previous 
generations. The discouraging aspect 
of their development is their exposure 
to low or even harmful standards in 
sc many daily experiences. The con- 
stant appeal of advertising to motives 
of envy and pride in order to make 
people dissatisfied, the efforts of many 
newspapers and magazines to make 
all events lurid, dramatic or shocking 
(as James Thurber has said, “Don’t 
get it right, just get it written”), the 
acceptance by many otherwise moral 
Americans of the principle that un- 
desirable means are justified to gain 
a desirable end, the materialistic quest 
for security—these are but a few of 
the contaminants that interfere with 
the development of individuals with 
spiritual depth and deep personal and 
philosophical strength and security. 

The problem of how to inculcate 
value standards and judgments in our 
educational institutions is too big a 
problem for any of us apparently. 
Yet it must be done if our way of life 
is to retain its richness. Dixon’s com- 
ment on this point is relevant: “The 
kind hearted humanitarians of the 
19th Century decided to improve upon 
Christianity. The thought of hell 
offended their susceptibilities. They 
closed it, and, to their surprise, the 
gates of heaven closed also with a 
malancholy clang. The malignant 
countenance of Satan distressed them. 
They dispensed with him and at the 
same time God took his departure. 
A vexatious result, but you cannot 
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play fast and loose with logic.”® Per- 
haps some such philosophy as that 
exemplified by Albert Schweitzer may 
be an answer. His idea of reverence 
for life, and his insistence that to be- 
come ethical one must think about 
ethics are such as to command respect 
from all] intelligent men, whether or 
not they are proponents of organized 
religion. 

We who are privileged to work and 
counsel with young people are the 


9W. M. Dixon, The Human Situation, New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1938, p. 40. 


most fortunate in the world. No other 
activity offers such rich rewards in 
satisfaction, lasting friendships, the 
opportunity to influence young men 
and women, and the privilege of stay- 
ing young. These help to make up 
for the lack of material rewards of the 
teacher. Yet we know that frequently 
exactly opposite qualities or traits are 
perilously close together. Teaching 
or counseling can be a most miserable 
occupation. As we improve our own 
performance and standards, so we can 
expect our young people to develop 
beyond our capacities. 





Major Problems Facing the High School Counselor 
And the College Dean’ 


PAUL H. MASONER 


Today, as we concern ourselves with 
major problems facing counselors and 
deans, I should like to set up as a 
guide for our thinking a few impor- 
tant guideposts for action. Merely to 
point out problems would serve little 
purpose. However, if we indicate ma- 
jor courses of action important to 
counselors and deans, we shall at the 
same time be pointing out problems 
necessitating these courses of action. 
Obviously, in the time at our disposal, 
it will be impossible to indicate all the 
major courses of action important to 
successful counseling or the major 


lExcerpts from an address delivered before the 
Pennsylvania Association of Deans of Women in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on November 7, 1952. 


problems making these courses of ac- 
tion necessary. I shall attempt, then, 
to outline five important and crucial 
concerns of counselors and deans. 
These shall be the guideposts around 
which we shall center our thinking 
for the next few moments. 


Guidepost I: Counselors and deans 
have a primary responsibility for the 
conservation and best utilization of 
human resources. 


There is little doubt that much of 
American talent and ability is un- 
noticed and unrealized and eventu- 
ally is totally lost to society. It is 
equally true that millions of indivici- 
uals lead unhappy and unproductive 
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lives as a result of either lack of direc- 
tion or misdirection in their educa- 
tional and vocational plans. Our 
democratic program of education, in- 
tended to provide for all youth those 
educational experiences important to 
them, often fails to accomplish its 
important goals because we have 
failed to give individuals the coun- 
seling services important to sound 
educational and vocational decisions. 

This point of view was ably ex- 
pressed by a great American states- 
man, Herbert Hoover: 


“As a race we produce a considerable per- 
centage of persons in each generation who 
have the intellectual and moral qualities for 
the moral and intellectual inspiration of others, 
for the organization and administration of our 
gigantic economic and intellectual machinery, 
and for invention and creation. I believe 
that we lose a large portion of those who could 
join these ranks because we fail to find them, 
to train them rightly, to create character in 
them, and to inspire them to effort. Our 
teachers are necessarily in the army of in- 
spectors in our nation who must find these 
individuals and who must stimulate them for- 
ward,” 


Recognition of the necessity of 
helping young people to achieve op- 
timum development in terms of their 
potentialities has resulted in the 
growth of both local and nation-wide 
movements to identify talented youth 
and to provide needed scholarship aid. 
Business, industry, philanthropic foun- 
dations, and educational institutions 
have given recognition to the impor- 
tance of developing our human re- 
sources through the contribution of 
millions of dollars in scholarship 
funds intended to help able young 


2Herbert Hoover, “Ideals in American Education,” 
Journal of the National Education Association, 12: 
79; March, 1923. 


men and women enter institutions of 
higher learning so that their contribu- 
tions to the welfare of society may be 
commensurate with their abilities. 


Guidepost II: Counselors and 
deans, if they are to have a clear and 
true perspective in their work, must 
understand the social, economic, and 
educational scene within which the 
guidance program operates. 


The study of social, educational, 
and psychological problems has re- 
vealed convincing evidence of the fact 
that young people—and I refer to 
children from kindergarten to high 
school and to college—are faced with 
many problems in their everyday 
existences and that these problems re- 
quire the assistance of able, sympa- 
thetic, and mature counselors. These 
problems, to which we shall refer 
presently, are to a great extent the 
result of an ever-changing socio-eco- 
nomic-educational environment in 
which young people find themselves 
today. 

Just a century ago, Americans lived 
for the most part in a rural or semi- 
rural setting, relatively free from the 
complexities of life as we know them 
today. The activities of the home, 
school, church, and community pro- 
vided for most young people the edu- 
cation and guidance that they needed 
in order to become happy, useful, 
adjusted, and productive citizens. To- 
day young people are for the most 
part growing up under a new influ- 
ence, the urban environment of cities 
and industrial life. They are faced 
with a multitude of problems that 
would hardly have been anticipated 
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a century ago. The educational in- 
fluence of home and community 
has considerably lessened. The home 
is, in many instances, no longer a cen- 
ter of social development and whole- 
some recreation. Much of the sense 
of affection and security that arises 
from a satisfactory family environ- 
ment and that is so essential to a stable 
personality has disappeared. Family 
disorganization and the consequent in- 
crease in the number of broken homes 
brings a daily increase in emotional 
disorders, in problems of all kinds, 
and in delinquency among young 
people. 

Investigations have disclosed that 
large numbers of people are suffering 
from handicaps—physical, emotional, 
and mental. An amazing number of 
young persons who sit in the class- 
rooms of schools and colleges today 
have handicaps that seriously affect 
their ability to develop in an optimum 
manner. We know that some will 
some day be inmates of mental insti- 
tutions. Others, as delinquents and 
criminals, will cost far more to main- 
tain than the total cost of our educa- 
tional program. 

Often those students who enter our 
secondary schools and colleges have a 
long history of maladjustment un- 
noticed and untreated. Students of 
psychology have indicated that no 
child is completely free of such symp- 
toms of maladjustment as nervous 
habits, feelings of inferiority, worry, 
speech retardation, temper tantrums, 
overdependency, and fears. In a sur- 
vey of the schools in Columbus, Ohio, 
Carl Rogers reported that many chil- 
dren in the very early grades of the 
elementary school had _ emotional 
problems requiring treatment. The 


findings of a group of workers con- 
cerned with the problems of young 
people stated that one out of three 
apparently normal young persons is 
sufficiently maladjusted mentally or 
socially to necessitate treatment. 
Another writer suggests that twenty- 
five per cent of our youth are in 
need of some form of assistance if they 
are to become effective in their so- 
cial relationships. 

If we turn to the vocational pic- 
ture, we find that it has become com- 
plicated as a result of industrial ad- 
vances, technological change, and job 
specialization. Young people are 
faced with the necessity of choosing 
from among some twenty or thirty 
thousand different occupations with 
a host of specialized personal and ed- 
ucational requirements. Equally com- 
plicating in the picture is the ever- 
changing industrial scene with new 
jobs and continuous fluctuations in 
the supply and demand of workers. 

Today, as counselors and deans, 
we are responsible for aiding stu- 
dents in solving educational, vocation- 
al, social, and personal problems that 
are to a great extent an outgrowth 
of the environment in which these 
students live. If we are to have any 
appreciable success in this task, we 
must recognize and correctly inter- 
pret the tremendous influences of so- 
cial, educational, and _ economic 
changé upon the lives of young peo- 
ple who are in our charge. We must 
recognize that counseling cannot be 
a service for the few, but rather must 
be for the many whose lives have 
been so profoundly affected. We 
must operate a counseling program 
that is basically preventive, rather 
than exclusively remedial, if we are 
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to counteract the secious effects of 
these great changes. Above all, we 
must be in the forefront of those who 
are leading the fight for a recogni- 
tion of the importance of counseling 
as an integral part of the educational 
system from kindergarten to college. 


Guidepost III: Counselors and 
deans, if they are to be able to pro- 
vide basic guidance services to young 
people, must be fully conversant with 
the problems of the youth whom they 
serve. 


Basic to all educational effort, and 
especially important in the field of 
student personnel services, is an un- 
derstanding of the youth whom we 
are trying to serve. What are their 
abilities, their interests, their needs? 
Particularly helpful in understand- 
ing young people is a knowledge of 
the problems they face, of the edu- 
cational and vocational dilemmas in 
which they find themselves, and of 
the difficulties which they encounter 
in making important decisions affect- 
ing their lives. 

In a recent study involving the use 
of the Youth Inventory as a question- 
naire instrument to determine prob- 
lems of high school students, it was 
discovered that students in secondary 
schools were concerned with a large 
number of problems. The publish- 
ers of this instrument, Science Re- 
search Associates, have released data 
that should be important to every 
counselor of young veople. Some of 
these data are as follows: 

54% say they wish they knew how to study 
better 


40% would like to know more definitely 
how they are doing in their work 


43% say they worry about tests 

35% say that they worry about little things 

27% report they are nervous 

479% ask what they shall do after high school 

40% ask what jobs are open to high school 
graduates 

24% say “I would like to discuss my personal 
problems with someone” 

42% wish they were more popular 

50% want to make new friends® 


Data not dissimilar from these figures 
might well result from a like study 
made with college students. There 
can be little doubt that student per- 
sonnel workers must make careful 
studies of the students for whom they 
are responsible. Each one of us must 
ask: “What are the facts about my 
students in my school, my college, my 
community?” If we are to counsel 
our students, we must know them. 


Guidepost IV: Since the impact of 
the educational environment upon our 
students is a major influence, counse- 
lors and deans must be concerned with 
the ability of the curriculum to meet 
student needs. 


Commonly those of us who work 
in the field of guidance have paid rel- 
atively little attention to problems of 
the curriculum. We have operated 
on the premise that curriculum prob- 
lems and curriculum content are a 
matter for the administrator, the cur- 
riculum specialist, the academic deans, 
department heads, and teaching per- 
sonnel—and of no real concern to us 
as counselors. Yet, as we begin to 
understand the problems of young 
people in high school and college, 


3Examiner Manual for the SRA Youth Inventery. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949, 
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more and more we are coming to 
realize that closely related to almost 
all guidance problems is the curricu- 
lum itself. Failure of students to 
profit from the course offering, with- 
drawal of large numbers of students 
from school—all these are indicative 
of more than a need for counseling. 
In many instances these maladjust- 
ments are in part the result of a cur- 
riculum that is failing to meet the 
needs of the students. 

Those of us who work closely with 
students in their personal, social. ed- 
ucational, and vocational problems 
have an excellent opportunity to rec- 
ognize the weaknesses of the curricu- 
lum and the extent to which its weak- 
nesses often contribute to the malad- 
justment of young people. We have 
not only an opportunity, but also a 
responsibility, to contribute our own 
experience and our own thinking in 
the development of a more adequate 
curriculum. There is little doubt that 
the curricula of schools have in many 
instances failed to keep pace with the 
growth of the educational program. 
True, we have made many improve- 
ments in our educational program in 
recent years and it is important to 
acknowledge them. Yet, we have not 
been able to keep pace with the great 
increases in enrollment that have 
brought into our secondary schools 
almost “all the children of all the 
people,” that have brought into our 
colleges thousands of young people 
who are seeking more than the tradi- 
tional academic atmosphere and en- 
vironment of a college campus. _ 

Any educational program must be 
concerned with the needs of the 
young people who are a part of that 
program. Sometimes it will be neces- 
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sary to make changes in the tradition- 
al subject matter content of an educa- 
tional program that once adequately 
served a different pupil population. 
I realize full well that this suggestion 
touches a highly controversial area. 
Perhaps we can quickly review the 
needs of youth and reach some agree- 
ment concerning them. A committee 
of educators, concerned with the im- 
provement of the educational pro- 
gram, have listed for thoughtful con- 
sideration of all educational workers 
the Ten Imperative Needs of Youth 
—a primer for curriculum construc- 
tion. 


All youth need: 


1. to develop saleable skills and those under- 
standings and attitudes that make the 
worker an intelligent and productive par- 
ticipant in economic life. To this end, 
most youth need supervised work exper- 
ience as well as education in the skills 
and knowledge of their occupations. 

2. to develop and maintain good health and 
physical fitness and mental health. 

3. to understand the rights and duties of 
the citizen of a democratic society, and 
to be diligent and competent in the per- 
formance of their obligations as members 
of the community and citizens of the 
state and nation, and to have an under- 
standing of the nations and peoples of 
the world. 

4. to understand the significance of the 
family for the individual and society 
and the conditions conducive to success- 
ful family life. 

5. to know how to purchase and use goods 
and services intelligently, understanding 
both the values received by the consum- 
er and the economic consequences of 
their acts. 

6. to understand the methods of science, 
the influence of science on human life, 
and the main scientific facts concerning 
the nature of the world and of man. 

7. opportunities to develop their capacities 
to appreciate beauty, in literature, art, 
music, and nature. 
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8. to be able to use their leisure time well 
and to budget it wisely, balancing ac- 
tivities that yield satisfactions to the in- 
dividual with those that are socially use- 
ful. 

9. to develop respect for other persons, tc 
grow in their insight into ethical value: 
and principles, to be able to live and 
work co-operatively with others, and tc 
grow in the moral and spiritual values 
of life. 

10. to grow in their ability to think ration- 
ally, to express their thoughts clearly. 
and to read and listen with understand- 


ing.* 


We cannot operate our guidance 
program apart from the educational 
scene in which our students are work- 
ing. Most guidance problems are 
likely to have certain of their roots in 
the academic program of the educa- 
tional institution. We share an equal 
responsibility with those who teach 
to study the total problem of educa- 
tion. To neglect this important prob- 
lem so closely related to the prob- 
lems of many of our young people 
is to attempt to operate our counsel- 
ing program in isolation from the 
real life of the student. 


Guidepost V: Counselors and 
deans, if they are to achieve maxi- 
mum counseling success, must share 
the responsibility for counseling 
youth with all the personnel of the 
educational institution. 


Too often those of us who are 
counselors have encouraged in other 
members of the educational staff 
a false belief that only counselors 
counsel. Nothing could be farther 


4Planning for American Youth. Washington: Na- 
tional Association of Secondary Schooi Principals and 
Educational Policies Commission, 1951. 
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from the truth if we are to achieve 
our goals. If we are to help young 
people satisfactorily adjust to their 
problems and make the most of them- 
selves in this complex world, then it 
is necessary that we have the com- 
bined guidance efforts of the admin- 
istrator, the teacher, the school nurse, 
the school physician, as well as the 
dean and counselor—all working to- 
gether as a team. A very vital part 
of counseling can be performed by 
the teacher, who far more than any 
other professional worker, has the op- 
portunity daily to provide those learn- 
ing and adjustive experiences re- 
vealed as desirable through counsel- 
ing. Teaching can no longer be re- 
garded as merely the job of a subject 
matter specialist. Teaching must be 
regarded as a responsibility for the 
total development of youth—and 
daily the teacher must utilize suitable 
techniques of teaching and guidance 
to achieve this goal. Finally, every 
educational institution must provide 
under the expert and special leader- 
ship of counselors and deans a func- 
tional guidance program that closely 
coordinates the work of all profes- 
sional workers who serve the needs of 
youth. 

To those who might be skeptical 
of the acceptance by teachers of the 
responsibility for participation in the 
guidance program, I would like to 
point out that investigations made 
both in secondary schools and colleges 
have revealed a willingness and an 
interest on the part of academic staff 
members to participate in the coun- 
seling of young people. It is also in- 
teresting to note that several recent 
investigations have revealed the 
classroom teacher as the person to 
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whom students would like to turn in 
seeking help in solving their per- 
sonal problems. Such findings cast 
no aspersions on the counselor and 
dean. They are merely the result of 
daily contact in many cases with 
friendly and sympathetic individuals 
who have learned to know the pupil 
well and who often are well quali- 
fied to aid him in his problems. The 
most important task of the specialist, 
the dean, counselor, director of guid- 
ance, is the planning of the guidance 
program and direction of guidance 
activities, the coordination of all staff 
members participating, the provision 
of in-service training programs, and 
service as a consultant when expert 
services are needed. In most school 
and college situations that I have 
been familiar with personally, the task 
of counseling has been far too great 
for the few members of the counsel- 
ing staff to cope with individually. 
But, with a cooperative program in- 
volving all professional personnel, it 
should be possible to serve more ade- 
quately the needs of young people. 
Can we deny to any young person 
the full resources of our educational 


institutions in providing for him those 
counseling services which we recog- 
nize as indispensable to his present 
and future well-being? The counse- 
lor reveals his true professional sta- 
tus when he recognizes and utilizes 
all services which can be advanta- 
geously employed in the successful 
guidance of youth. 

This, then, is the task which we 
must accept: to approach the respon- 
sibility of counseling with a recogni- 
tion of the importance of conserva- 
tion of human lives, with a clear un- 
derstanding of the scene in which we 
counsel, with an adequate knowledge 
of the pupils whom we serve, with 
a concern for the broader problems 
of education beyond our immediate 
tasks, and with a cooperative working 
relationship with all professional staff 
members seeking to achieve a com- 
mon goal. The task is indeed great. 
But, inspired by a_ belief in young 
people and a realization of their 
needs, we must move ahead. Some 
may ask, “Can we succeed?” But I 
say to you, the real question is, “Dare 
we fail?” 














Anticipating Old Age 


MRS. THEODORE O. WEDEL 


Whether we like to consider it or 
not, old age is a matter of social, eco- 
nomic, and personal concern to each 
of us. I need not argue its emergence 
as a social problem, for the newspa- 
pers and magazines have been full of 
it in recent months. We all know 
that the ratio of young and old peo- 
ple in America is changing drastical- 
ly, partly because of a number of 
years of declining birth rate (al- 
though that trend has now been re- 
versed at least temporarily), but 
largely because of the incredible suc- 
cess of science and medicine in pro- 
longing life. This population shift 
brings with it many problems such 
as housing, recreation, health, which 
have heretofore always been geared to 
a young population. We are all fa- 
miliar with “Well Baby Clinics.” 
Who ever heard of a “Well Adult 
Clinic?” For years we have been con- 
cerned about recreation clubs for teen- 
agers, but the Golden Age Clubs are 
a new phenomenon in our cities. 

The economic problems which our 
aging population can bring have re- 
ceived very little attention. But it is 
not difficult to imagine what may hap- 
pen within a generation or two if the 
trend to enforced retirement at 60 or 
65 continues, and if an increasing 
proportion of the population ceases 
to be productive. The burden of pro- 
ducing enough to support this large 


1summary of address delivered before the Regional 
Association of Deans of Women, October 25, 1952, 
Washington, D. C. 


section of the population will fall on 

a smaller and smaller proportion of 
our people. Serious consideration 
needs to be given to this problem be- 
fore it creates a major dislocation in 
our economy. 

But perhaps most serious of all are 
the personal problems for thousands 
of people—many of whom we know 
—which arise from a longer span of 
life. American civilization has always 
had an “accent on youth.” Perhaps 
this originated in our pioneer period 
when the strength and daring of 
youth were the most valuable charac- 
teristics of our people. In those days 
the old or infirm were often a liabili- 
ty. We have never, in this country, 
developed the respect and reverence 
for age which has marked almost 
every other civilization. To change 
this national pattern of thought will 
not be easy, but the change must come 
if we are not to have an increasing 
proportion of our people feeling use- 
less, unwanted and unhappy. 

If we can agree that there is, in- 
deed, a problem, what can we do 
about it? I would like to suggest 
three things which each of us can be- 
gin doing right now. The first is to 
prepare wisely for our own older 
years. The second is to rethink our 
attitudes toward the older people we 
know, perhaps those in our own fam- 
ilies. The third is to act as responsi- 
ble citizens in every way that we can 
toward the solving of this problem. 

First, then, our own old age. It 
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is a characteristic of human beings to 
resist facing the facts about them- 
selves. A great many people seem 
almost incapable of realizing that 
they must inevitably grow older. Per- 
haps we are sufficiently intelligent and 
mature to look at this matter realisti- 
cally. A question which always arises 
is, “When does old age begin?” Some 
writers on the subject would say that 
the aging process begins at birth. Dr. 
Wechsler, of intelligence test fame, 
says that certain measured intellectual 
faculties begin to show a decline at 
about age 25. Others would put the 
beginning of a noticeable slowing up 
at about 40. The only conclusion that 
we can draw with certainty is that one 
is never too young to begin prepar- 
ing for the later years. And we need 
to remember that for many of us 
these later years, perhaps in retire- 
ment from our present work, may 
represent almost one-third of our 
lives. Too much time, surely, to be 
wasted in unhappily waiting to die! 

What can we do now to prepare? 
One thing is to begin to learn the 
facts about old age. These will help 
us in dealing with older people right 
now as well as looking to our own fu- 
ture. Psychologists seem fairly well 
agreed on the fact that some changes 
take place in our mental as well as 
our physical processes as we grow old- 
er. Speed of reaction, immediate 
memory, and some other faculties de- 
cline in most people. But it is inter- 
esting to note that what might be 
called the ‘higher” mental processes 
—judgment, creative imagination, 
memory of things well learned, show 
very little decline. It also seems to 
be a fact that the higher the original 
mental ability and education, the less 


the decline. This might be a new ar- 
gument to use with young people who 
want to leave school too soon! Even 
in studies made in factories and offices 
it has been discovered that the bet- 
ter judgment, more deliberate ac- 
tions, and greater sense of responsi- 
bility of older persons often make 
them more satisfactory employees 
than quicker, but more careless young 
ones. Much remains to be investi- 
gated in the area of the abilities of 
older people, but we know enough 
now to realize that many “old wives’ 
tales” about the infirmities of age are 
not true. As more of us become more 
interested in the subject and read, 
study and discuss it, more accurate 
knowledge about older people will be 
widely disseminated. 

We can begin right now, also, to 
plan for our own older years. A study 
which was made in New York in 
1937 indicated five factors which are 
associated with good adjustment and 
happiness in old age. We might do 
well to look at them in relation to 
ourselves. The first is good health. 
Many a young person, or even one in 
middle age, neglects his health with- 
out considering the price which he 
may someday have to pay for such 
neglect. We can all begin now to 
build good habits of eating, exercis- 
ing, resting, and an annual health ex- 
amination, not just for the sake of our 
present well-being, but in a conscious 
realization that this may make all the 
difference between twenty or thirty 
years of contented old age, or a simi- 
lar period of being a burden to our- 
selves and everyone else. 

The second factor is pleasant social 
and emotional relationships to friends 
and family. Here again, if we think 
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of it, there may be many ways in 
which we can build or improve such 
relationships. Often, when we are 
busy with absorbing careers, especial- 
ly in work which brings us into con- 
stant contact with many people, we 
tend to seek solitude and to neglect 
many social responsibilities and op- 
portunities. But let us be conscious 
always of that day when we must re- 
tire from these absorbing jobs. Have 
we a circle of friends outside of the 
office? Are we active enough in church 
or organization groups which can con- 
tinue after retirement? Are we active- 
ly keeping up with old friends and 
with members of our families who 
may live away from us? The day 
may well come when every such con- 
tact will be precious. 

The third factor is the possession 
of outside interests and hobbies. We 
are all aware of the tragedy of the 
mother whose life is so centered in 
her children that she is totally lost 
when they leave home. But do not 
many of us do the same thing with 
our jobs? Let us take careful stock 
of our interests and activities outside 
of our work. Are there many things 
that we long to do, but cannot find 
time for? They may be added to the 
pleasures to be saved for those won- 
derful later years when time will be 
available. 

The fourth factor is expressed as 
“living in one’s own home.” This 
might be broadened to include our 
whole economic provision for the fu- 
ture. I am repeatedly shocked by the 
number of older people, especially 
women, who come to me for help 
with the problem of where and how 
to live. Many of them are women of 
great intelligence, who have held 


good jobs for many years, but have 
simply never faced retirement. Sud- 
denly they find themselves on a re- 
duced income, with no place to go 
and nothing to do. Owning a home 
may not be the solution of everyone; 
some of us prefer the convenience of 
apartment life. But each of us can 
begin, during our earning years, to 
make plans for where and how we 
will live in our old age. Living alone 
(even if you like it) is probably not 
the wisest plan for most. But living 
with someone your own age may be 
very wise. We all know the problems 
which arise when an elderly relative 
moves in with a young family. This 
is one question which cannot be post- 
poned to be worried about later. To 
be sure, there is real hope that by the 
time many of us reach retirement age 
there will be more adequate provision 
of housing for older people, perhaps 
patterned after the excellent housing 
arrangements which are being made in 
Denmark and some other European 
countries. 

The fifth factor, which is spoken of 
as the most important factor in the 
adjustment of many old people, is the 
pursuit of some form of work, or 
work-like activity, as distinguished 
from the more recreational activity of 
hobbies. Again, this may take careful 
planning. There may be something 
which you always wanted to do, but 
somehow your career turned into an- 
other path. Is it possible that you 
might go back to your first love after 
retirement? I heard recently of a 
man of 75 who had always wanted to 
be a minister. Financial and other 
considerations had turned him to 
school teaching. After a long and suc- 
cessful career he retired, went to a 
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small town which had never been able 
to support a minister of his denomina- 
tion. For two years he worked as a 
layman, conducting services, organiz- 
ing a Sunday School, and rallying the 
people around the long-closed church. 
At 77 he was ordained, and is spend- 
ing his last years, busier than ever, 
bringing great joy to many, and prob- 
ably happier than he has ever been. 
You may be able, as many people are, 
to step from your present job to an- 
other, less demanding perhaps, and 
maybe less remunerative, but useful 
and interesting. Or you may find 
your work in the growing field of vol- 
unteer service for church or commu- 
nity agencies. You may find, after 
retirement, the time to go back to 
school and pick up those courses or 
subjects which you never had time to 
pursue. At any rate, you will want to 
be busy! 

Perhaps that is enough about our 
own preparation for the future. And 
what has been said applies in large 
part to the other two areas in which 
we can be doing something right now. 
For these things which you will want 
for yourself are the same things that 
the older people in your family and 
among your friends want right now. 
Our attitudes toward the older people 
in our own lives are often ambivalent. 
We love them, of course, and often 
insist on demonstrating our love by 
wrapping them in cotton wool and 
placing them very carefully upon a 
shelf. As we have seen, that is the 
worst thing to do to an older person. 
As one writer has said, “To die with 
one’s boots on is the keynote for the 
mental hygiene of old age.” We need 


to examine our motives very care- 
fully, and be sure that our over- 
solicitousness for our elders does not 
spring partly, at least, from an uncon- 
scious desire to keep them on the shelf 
and out of the way. Let us try to un- 
derstand, and help them to under- 
stand, how able older people are, and 
how much happier they are when 
busy. Then, even if it is inconvenient 
at times, let us help them find real 
things to do. Older people often be- 
come self-assertive and domineering. 
If we can understand that these ten- 
dencies are compensatory reactions for 
feelings of inferiority and inadeauacy, 
we may know better how to deal with 
them. 

Finally, as we come to understand 
what is needed for a healthy and hap- 
py old age, we will want to do our 
share as citizens to see that provision 
is made for the older people in our 
communities to have what is needed. 
We need to inform ourselves about 
such things as Social Security provi- 
sions, health facilities, housing, recrea- 
tional and educational opportunities 
for the adults of our community. 
When we are informed, we will want 
to talk, privately and publicly, about 
these matters, until the whole commu- 
nity becomes concerned. We will want 
to serve on committees and boards 
which will plan for older people. 

If you and I, and everyone whom 
we can influence, will begin facing this 
matter of aging realistically and op- 
timistically, it is quite possible that 
for us those well known lines may 
come true: 

Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be. 














Optimum Use of Students on faculty 


Committees 


EMILY TAYLOR 


Although the functions, personnel, 
use, and misuse of faculty committees 
are a continuing concern on college 
campuses, in recent years the problems 
have been enormously complicated by 
pressures to include students on com- 
mittees that were formerly the un- 
questioned responsibility of faculty 
and administrators. The critical exam- 
ination of this form of student par- 
ticipation should concern the most 
effective use of students and some of 
the obstacles in the way of its realiza- 
tion. 

The real problem is not whether 
both faculty and students should par- 
ticipate in the planning, policy-making, 
and administration of the college, but 
in the particular kind of individual 
and group participation which best 
serves the interests of the college and 
the growth of the students. The de- 
velopment of leadership and respon- 
sible citizenship in a student body is 
not easv of accomplishment and does 
not follow automatically from the 
presence of a few students on faculty 
committees. Not all committees offer 
good training in democratic group 
techniques, because the faculty mem- 
bers whose special knowledge is need- 
ed may have little talent, training, or 
sympathy for these techniques. Even 
when good experience is provided for 
the student members, only a small 
proportion of the student body is 
reached directly by such membership. 


The effectiveness of the experience 
may also be denied to the student 
members if they are ill-prepared 
either to represent their classmates or 
to benefit from the opportunities 
offered. The educational value to the 
student depends on whether the com- 
mittee understands its function, can 
define its objectives clearly, agree on 
its procedures, and organize its indi- 
vidual members for full participation 
and cooperation. There is no reason 
to suppose that faculty committees al- 
ways achieve these results, even when 
no students are present. If students 
feel that their function on the com- 
mittee is to criticize, there is even less 
likelihood that these objectives will be 
realized. 

Since time for committee meetings 
must always be measured in relation 
to other possibilities for its use, joint 
work by students and faculty can be 
justified only in a greater usefulness 
to themselves or to the community. 
Only a few committees reward their 
members in terms of prestige or in 
opportunities for insights and infor- 
mation on affairs of interest and im- 
portance to everyone. When there is 
widespread dislike of committee work 
among the faculty or inattendance on 
the part of students, it may be due to 
confusion and ignorance of the proper 
function, to a conviction that the busi- 
ness could be better done by certain 
appointed individuals, or to the belief 
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that they are being used merely to 
support an already determined plan 
of action or to protect some adminis- 
trator from a disagreeable situation or 
unpopular issue. Business may be 
conducted in a disorderly fashion, 
with disregard for the techniques 
which could expedite proceedings. 
The experience of the students on 
such committees may be wasteful 
rather than educational. 

Although it is generally recognized 
that democratic procedures are time- 
consuming, the advantages of student 
participation on faculty committees 
must be weighed against the additional 
faculty time needed for necessary 
orientation of the students to situations 
already familiar to the rest of the 
committee. There are those who feel 
that the presence of students inhibits 
an honest expression of the opinions 
of faculty, although these attitudes, 
frankly discussed outside the commit- 
tee where no notes are taken or rec- 
ords kent, actually shape the course of 
events for which the committee is re- 
sponsible. Others believe that the 
proceedings are facilitated by the en- 
forced reticence of certain faculty 
members in expressing the more acid 
or doubtful opinions on controversial 
issues in the presence of students. 
Obviously, the personnel of the com- 
mittee, the nature of its duties, and 
the interrelationships among the fac- 
ulty members would determine the 
point of view taken on this matter. 

The emphasis on participation of 
responsible citizens has fostered the 
misconception that if responsibility is 
ever delegated, our democratic way of 
life is endangered. Likewise, the 
emphasis on the power and value of 
discussion by the many publications 


on group dynamics has minimized 
other techniques of education suitable 
for democratic living. In the same 
uncritical spirit, the faculty-student 
committee method has sometimes been 
embraced by many administrators, 
with the result that students, un- 
trained in the skills of discussion, 
maunder through the intricacies of 
various technical areas of college op- 
eration which could be more effec- 
tively handled in other ways. At the 
same time, other media for student 
participation are inefficiently utilized. 

The president of Indiana Univer- 
sity recently pointed out that, “Our 
students are developing an effective 
mechanism for self-government and 
for useful participation in the making 
of over-all University policies of in- 
terest to the students.” In other words 
an effective student government has 
set up an adequate channeling proce- 
dure between it and the administra- 
tion of the University. Placing stu- 
dents on faculty committees is another 
way of accomplishing this channeling. 
When matters of interest to the stu- 
dents arise, the student government 
is readily available for consultation 
and advice, and the deliberations of 
this group may be more truly repre- 
sentative of student opinion than is 
the vote of a few members of the 
group serving on a faculty committee. 
A written statement of the policy un- 
der consideration by the faculty sub- 
mitted to the student government 
might more accurately represent the 
thinking and clarify the point of view 
of the faculty than would an inter- 
pretation of the policy made bv a stu- 
dent serving on both groups. If faculty 
and students have the same general 
philosophy and are moving toward 
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the same goals, there is likely to be 
less concern over the exact means of 
channeling information and opinions. 
Cumbersome methods of securing 
votes from constituents can be subor- 
dinated, and more interest taken in 
delegating responsibility to fellow 
students who can deal with details in 
a manner which promotes the good of 
the entire college community. Sim- 
ilarly, students can be confident that 
faculty are operating under the same 
principle. Might not this procedure 
most closely parallel democracy in 
government? 

It would seem that certain aspects 
of college life are more appropriate 
than others for student participation, 
both from the point of view of the 
students and the successful operation 
of the college. Areas and degrees of 
responsibility need careful defining on 
each campus so that both the interests 
of the students and their capacity to 
be of service may be kept in mind. In 
order that the highest quality of stu- 
dent participation be obtained, it 
should be possible in any college to 
work out a hierarchy of faculty com- 
mittees on the basis of their suitability 
for student membership. 

On most campuses there are faculty 
committees whose responsibilities are 
rather far removed from student con- 
cerns and others where the need for 
special skills or experience would 
minimize the effectiveness of student 
participation. On the other hand, 
there are committees which can not 
operate effectively without the assist- 
ance of students. Examples of the 
first type include committees on fac- 
ulty promotions and salary, confer- 
ences and conventions, and faculty 
service. In general, instructional 


committees, such as library and cur- 
riculum, require an experiential back- 
ground and knowledge of the over-all 
needs of the college which students 
could not be expected to have or to 
acquire easily. The direct concern of 
these committees is to see that the 
needs of all students are met through 
curricular offerings and library facil- 


ities, and it is a large part of their — 


task to know these needs. Scheduling 
and calendar making, although largely 
an administrative function, may in- 
volve the use of faculty committees to 
establish policies as to hours, work 
loads, class size, etc. . . . Since these 
matters are highly technical, it is ques- 
tionable that even many faculty mem- 
bers should be asked to devote their 
time to this function. 

In the field of public relations stu- 
dents might make a somewhat greater 
contribution. They can surely per- 
form a valuable service in publicity 
through various publications, provided 
that the journalism department is not 
too far removed from the point of 
view of the rest of the college. Ad- 
missions involve policy-making that 
reflects the philosophy of the college 
and is determined by it. Here again 
committee members are needed with 
a wide background of experience that 
enables them to see the situation with 
all its many ramifications. Rarely 
would a student have sufficient knowl- 
edge of the college, its philosovhy, 
total curricular offerings, or kinds of 
students who could profit from what 
the college has to offer, to serve a 
significant role on such a committee. 

With certain reservations, students 
can probably make the most effective 
contribution in the area of student 
personnel. It is surely useful to the 
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entire college to provide for ample 
student participation on committees 
which deal with social affairs, convo- 
cations and entertainment, other extra- 
curricular activities, health, religion, 
and faculty-student relations. To 
these and similar committees, students 
can bring a background of experience 
and a degree of knowledge and inter- 
est invaluable in keeping the faculty 
abreast of the thinking of youth. 
Athletics provide another suitable 
field for extensive student participa- 
tion, except possibly in those colleges 
where athletics operate as big business. 

The reservations that some colleges 
would care to make to student par- 
ticipation in the personnel area are in 
the case of committees whose primary 
functions are judicial in nature. To 
the extent that committees such as 


those responsible for discipline, schol- 
arships awards and honors, are func- 
tioning as _ policy-making bodies, . 
students may make a valuable con- 
tribution. However, when the duties 
of such committees include the con- 
sideration and disposition of specific 
cases, an ethical question arises con- 
cerning the discussion of information 
of a confidential nature about students 
in the presence of other students. 
Also involved are insights into be- 
havior, public relations, and interstaff 
relationships, which are not acquired 
without experience and study even by 
mature persons. Those colleges that 
make committees responsible only for 
deliberation and policy-making and 
assign to individuals the task of ad- 
ministering the policies, will not 
become involved in these more con- 
troversial functions. 
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Report of a Survey of Dining Room Regulations in 


Women’s Residence Halls 
KATHRYN WANN 


So many problems are met in set- 
ting up appropriate standards for 
dining room behavior that both stu- 
dents and counselors feel the need to 
know of dress and social arrangements 
in their neighboring colleges and uni- 
versities. The present survey was con- 
ducted in the spring of 1951, by dis- 
tributing questionnaires to twelve 
large (over 5000 students) typical 
midwestern state institutions, and to 
twelve smaller midwestern private 
institutions. Eighteen were returned, 
eight from the smaller and ten from 
the larger schools, and have provided 
the data for this compilation. 

Contrary to expectations, results 
indicated that there is a greater variety 
of practices among schools of the same 
size category than between the two 
different size categories as a whole. 
Factors which seem more influential 
were the number of halls served by a 
single dining room, the physical facili- 
ties and seating capacity of the dining 
room, and the general campus cus- 
toms. 


Service. Six of the schools studied serve 
cafeteria style for all, or all but one meal 
éach week. All but two schools serve breakfast 
cafeteria style. Only four schools have no 
table-served meals during the week. 

Table Assignments. Some system of seating 
assignment is used in 50% of the schools 
both large and small. In some cases this 
applies to only a few meals a week; in others 
students are assigned to groups; in still others, 
only the table hostess is assigned. 


Co-ed Meals. In five schools, men and wo- 
men are served in the same dining hall at all 
times. One of these larger universities had 
co-ed eating at all evening meals. Proof of 
the educational and social value of the practice 
would seem to lie in the fact that eight of the 
larger schools indicate that co-ed meals are oc- 
casionally arranged. These are often in the 
form of exchange dinners between men’s and 
women’s units. 

Guests. Two thirds of the schools do not 
designate any certain meals as guest meals, 
Most of these indicate that guests are welcome 
at any time, but more frequently encouraged 
to attend meals which are considered special, 
such as the served meals, Sunday or holiday 
dinners. One of the smaller schools gives a 
birthday dinner once a month, to which guests 
are invited. Another school opens Sunday 
evening suppers to all faculty. In addition, 
each week a different faculty family is invited 
to take a meal in the hall. A larger school 
invites fairly large faculty guests groups to 
their Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners, 
and frequently to Sunday evening suppers. 

Most of the schools indicate that faculty 
and administrative guests are always welcome 
in their dining halls. In one of the larger 
schools it is only the administrative officers 
who enjoy the “standing invitation.” In 
another guests are not free to attend breakfast. 
It is frequently understood that unless the 
faculty member is invited by the student 
group, he will pay for his own meal. 

Some of the schools give the students the 
privilege of entertaining faculty members free 
of charge. However the expense and the 


lack of space often make certain limitations . 


necessary. One school limits the number of 
guests to eight at a meal; another allows ten 
guests a semester for each living unit; a 
third, ten a month for each dining hall; and 
still another, five a week for each dining unit. 
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One school permits students to invite faculty 
guests whenever they choose, and finds that 
the privilege is appreciated and not abused. 
Other guests, parents and contemporaries, are 
usually welcomed, of course at the student’s 
own expense. 

Dress. The major interests in the area of 
dress concern the wearing of head scarves, 
slacks or jeans, and dressy clothes. Customs 
differed from school to school, but the gen- 
eral pattern was an increase in formality from 
daily breakfast to Sunday noon dinner. 

Four schools stated that the wearing of 
head scarves was not permitted at all in 
their dining halls. At the other extreme is 
one small school which permits them to be 
worn at all meals except two, and one large 
school which permits them at any time except 
Sunday noon. Other customs allowed them as 
follows: all breakfasts; weekday noons; week- 
end evenings; combinations of the above. 

There are only two schools, both from the 
larger group, that completely exclude slacks 
For the most part the schools 
follow the same customs with regard to slacks 
and jeans as they do toward head scarves, 
but with slightly less leniency. One school 
for example, permits slacks and jeans to be 
worn to both breakfast and lunch, while head 
scarves are worn only at breakfast. Contrary 
to this however is the smaller school that 
permits headscarves to be worn any noon but 
Sunday, while slacks may be worn only on 
Saturday noon. 

Two small schools do not have any “dress” 
meals; all of the others of this classification 
expect students to dress for Sunday dinner, 
and from one to four evenings a week. Six 
of the ten larger schools require dressy attire 
for Sunday dinner. Three of these have no 
other dress meals; others have from one to 
six dress meals a week. Only four of the 
schools permit snow suits to be worn in the 
dining halls and only at noon. 

All but six of the eighteen schools make 


some exceptions to the customs of dress during 
exam week. One small school permits slacks 
and jeans to be worn to breakfast and lunch, 
and pin curls may also be worn to breakfast. 
Seven schools permit slacks and jeans to be 
worn at breakfast and lunch. Two of the 
larger schools permit them at any meal, but 
one states that slacks may never be worn ex- 
cept in the student’s room or on a picnic. 

Two of the larger schools, both with separate 
dining halls for each living unit, permit house- 
coats to be worn to some or all breakfasts. 
One group permits hair to be worn in pin 
curls on rainy days; another makes head scarves 
illegal on special party nights or on extra- 
permission late nights. Seven schools make no 
exceptions to any of the rules of dress. 

As our whole pattern of home entertaining 
and restaurant meals has changed in the past 
few years to less formal atmosphere, our pat- 
terns for dress for these occasions have also 
changed. One might expect that rules of dress 
would be less rigid in dining halls where only 
cafeteria service is used. This has not proved 
to be the case in the schools included in this 
study. One of these schools maintains some 
of the most rigid rules; others observe practices 
that are at neither extreme. 


Student interest in this survey has 
served to reinforce the conviction that 
it is important for students to have 
a part in establishing their own stand- 
ards for the dining hall, as well as 
for other phases of their college life. 
By entertaining their own guests, by 
understanding the reasons for the es- 
tablished rules, by participating in any 
revision of standards, the students 
have assumed adult responsibility and 
have made the dining hall a real part 
of their college home. 
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MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


The National Citizens Commission for the 
Public Schools has recently reissued, as a sort 
of declaration of faith, three essays by Walter 
Hines Page, first published fifty years ago. 
These essays, originally called The Rebuilding 
of Old Commonwealths and now appearing as 
The School that Built a Town, (1) still con- 
stitute a brilliant argument for public educa- 
tion as the foundation of a democracy. The 
essential role of the schools in our society is 
admirably illustrated in Guidance in a Rural 
Community. Green Sea. A South Carolina 
School District Plans with and for Its Boys and 
Girls, (2) The Green Sea project is an off- 
shoot of the pioneer work of Dr. O. Latham 
Hatcher, founder of the Alliance for Guid- 
ance of Rural Youth. This pamphlet tells the 
story of how, under the guidance of the Alli- 
ance, all elements in the community of Green 
Sea worked to rehabilitate their schools and 
carry through a program for community better- 
ment. Another demonstration of interaction 
between school and community in solving a 
social problem will be found in Family Life 
Education in School and Community. (3) by 
Elizabeth McHose. This lively account of the 
approaches tried in various sorts of situations— 
in “Any City,” “Littletown,” and rural areas 
—shows how by cooperation and goodwill, 
communities can deal with the touchy but im- 
portant issue of sex education. However, if 
our schools are to continue to serve as the very 
basis of democracy, they must be adequately 
financed and well supplied with qualified 
teachers. How schools can get more revenue 
is the theme of a very practical and useful 
pamphlet, The Economic Outlook for Public 
Education, Tentative Conclusions of a Confer- 
ence of Specialists in Public Finance and 
School Finance. (4) The expansion of adult 
education as an activity of the public schools 
amply justifies the appearance of a government 
publication on Financing Adult Education in 
Selected Schools and Community Colleges. (15) 
In Teacher Supply and Demand in the United 
States. Report of the 1952 National Teacher 
Supply and Demand Study (6) will be found 


important information about where teachers 
are most needed and where they are coming 
from. This fifth annual report, based on im- 
proved systems of reporting by state author- 
ities, shows that the demand for elementary 
school teachers is expanding and the critical 
shortage of elementary teachers continues, 
while the demand for high school teachers 
remains constant and the excess of high school 
teachers over demand has been reduced. Ben- 
jamin Fine, education editor of The New 
York Times, is the author of a recent Voca- 
tional Guidance Manual, Opportunities in 
T caching intended to interest young men and 
women in teaching: it gives in simple style 
information about the nature of the profession, 
salaries, advancement, types of positions, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. Obviously, one of 
the principal developments in both schools and 
colleges in recent years has been the emphasis 
on guidance. Studying Students, Guidance 
Methods of Individual Analysis, (8) by Clif- 
ford P. Froehlich and John G. Darley, is a 
survey of the ways available to teachers and 
counselors for understanding their students. 
It is meant as a textbook and is heavy with 
the machinery of test scores, self-report-docu- 
ments, interviews and observations. Some clues 
to what high school students think of efforts to 
guide them can be found in a recent study, 
Reactions of High School Seniors to their 
Guidance Programs. (9) It is based on the 
responses to a questionnaire to pupils on what 
problems they have had in high school and the 
part which school personnel has played in lead- 
ing to a solution. It seems to this reviewer to 
be almost too statistical to be enlightening for 
it gives an air of objectivity to highly subjec- 
tive data. 

Somehow the flood of pamphlets meant to 
help teen-agers, parents and teachers to under- 
stand themesleves and each other has tempo- 
rarily abated. Making and Keeping Friends 
(10) by William C. Menninger is an intelli- 
gent and direct discussion for young people. 
Getting Alomg (11) by Ellen Wales Walpole 
and Elizabeth Elsbree is a novel for teen-agers 
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which treats in fictional form some of the char- 
acteristic problems of adolescence. Parents will 
find in A Healthy Personality for Your Child 
(12) a popular version of part of the Fact 
Finding Digest prepared for the members of 
the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth held in December, 1950. 
They will no doubt welcome the comforting 
idea that while parents are the most important 
influence in their children’s lives, they are not 
responsible for everything that goes wrong, 
and they can learn here of the ways in which 
they can help their children to sound develop- 
ment. Ethel Kawin, who has been consultant 
for the Illinois Child Development and Guid- 
ance Project has prepared a very competent 
Guide for Child Study Groups, (13) which 
analyzes the nature and uses of these groups 
and gives specific advice about program plan- 
ning. The latest Intergroup Education Pam- 
phlet (14) discusses, with many illustrative ex- 
amples, how the use of “sociodramas” in class 
rooms can contribute to better understanding 
between various religious and cultural groups. 

Two recent books about colleges in the 
United States complement each other. Who 
Should Go to College (15) by Byron S. Hol- 
linshead is a staff study for the Commission 
on Financing Higher Education. The real 
question, as the author points out, is “Who 
should go to what college, if he should go at 
all?” Careful consideration of the college- 
going habits of Americans leads to the con- 
clusion that we are now enrolling in colleges 
slightly more than two-fifths of those in the 
top quarter in ability. To remedy this situa- 
tion, Hollinshead advocates a greatly expanded 
scholarship program, with money from many 
sources, including the National government. 
Some of the consequences of attending college 
are explored in They Went to College. The 
College Graduate in America Today. (16) 
This book is the result of a survey of college 
graduates made by Time magazine, analyzed 
by Patricia Salter West as a research project 
for the Columbia University Bureau of Social 
Research, and written up by Ernest Havemann 
in characteristic Luce publication style. It 
contains all sorts of information about college 
graduates—their jobs, their marriages, their 
politics, their religion. Most college gradu- 
ates seem reasonably satisfied with their formal 
education, but the vociferous dissatisfied mi- 
nority is also given a hearing. Other new 
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publications consider aspects of the program 
and organization of American colleges. In 
Intergroup Education and the American Col- 
lege (17) Marjorie Smiley studies the role 
of intergroup relations in liberal arts educa- 
tion. On the basis of responses from fifty 
assorted liberal arts colleges to a questionnaire, 
she examines the various ways, both within 
the curriculum and in extracurricular activities, 
in which colleges are dealing with what she 
considers to be one of their important respon- 
sibilities. Student Participation in College Ad- 
ministration (18) by Frances E. Falvey is also 
the product of questionnaire sending, a pro- 
cedure about which this reviewer is begnning 
to have strong feelings, since proper answers 
to all the questionnaires which come to an 
administrator’s desk these days make any other 
activity almost impossible. From her ques- 
tionnaires Miss Falvey has wrought a study 
of the purposes and history of student par- 
ticipation in college administration, with abun- 
dant examples of the directions and forms 
which this participation takes on various cam- 
puses. How to Study (19) by Thomas F. 
Staton does its job well. It was originally pre- 
pared to serve the needs of Air Force officers 
returning to study after considerable periods 
of time away from school, and its suggestions 
about profitable study procedures, now pre- 
sented for the edification of college students, 
are sensible, mature and very entertainingly 
illustrated. 

The National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education has issued a compact and 
interesting booklet on Administrative Women 
in Higher Education (20) which very effective- 
ly confirms the existing suspicions of women 
administrators about their role and their chances 
in colleges and universities. In 971 colleges 
which answered this questionnaire, 27.6% of 
the administrative positions (very broadly con- 
strued) are held by women. In most cases these 
are the posts of dean of women, director of food 
service, director of residence, and head libra- 
rian. In general, the bigger the institution, 
the fewer the women in administrative posts, 
The status of women in relation to education 
throughout the world is shown in Access of 
Women to Education, (21) in which the Inter- 
national Bureau of Education gives information 
secured from the Ministries of Education of 
forty-seven countries on such matters as perti- 
nent legislation, primary education, secondary 
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education, vocational education, higher educa- 
tion and training for teaching. In view of the 
distressing controversies in some parts of the 
United States in regard to teaching about the 
United Nations and UNESCO, teachers and 
administrators will want to examine, if they 
have not already done so, the pamphlet on 
The UN Declaration of Human Rights. A 
Handbook for Teachers. (22) This bulletin 
is designed to make the meaning of the declara- 
tion clear to American high school students. 
It uses material from the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Constitution of the United 
States for comparative purposes. In Teaching 
about the United Nations in the Schools and 
Colleges of the United States in 195U and 
1951 (23) the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, in a very proper effort to “implement 
the obligation of the Government of the 
United States as a member nation, to encour- 
age teaching about the United Nations in our 
schools and institutions of higher learning” 
gives a brief review of the chief recent activ- 
ities in this field. For twenty years the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee has operated 
work camps in this country and abroad. A 
group at Haverford College became interested 
in securing an objective valuation of work 
camp experience in relation to liberal-arts edu- 
cation and character building. The result is 
The Volunteer Camp: a Psychological Evalua- 
tion, (24) a carefully done study by Henry 
W. Riecken. 


(1) Page, Walter Hines, The School That 
Built a Town. With an Introductory Chapter 
by Roy E. Larsen. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. viii, 109 pp., $1.75. 

(2) Warburton, Amber Arthun, Guidance 
in a Rural Community. Green Sea. A South 
Carolina School District Plans with and for 
lis Boys and Girls. With an introduction by 
Ruth Strang. Washington, D. C. Alliance for 
Guidance of Rural Youth with the coopera- 
tion of the Department of Rural Education, 
National Education Association of the United 
States, 1952. xix, 156 pp. 

(3) McHose, Elizabeth, Family Life Edu- 
cation in School and Community. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, New York, 1952. 182 pp., 
$3.50. 

(4) The Economic Outlook for Public Edu- 
cation. Tentative Conclusions of a Conference 


of Specialists in Public Finance and School 
Finance. Washington, D. C.: Committee on 
Tax Education and School Finance, National 
Education Association, 1952. 16 pp., 25c. 

(5) Kempfer, Homer and Wood, William 
R., Financing Adult Education in Selected 
Schools and Community Colleges. Washington, 
D. C.: Federal Security Agency, office of Edu- 
cation, 1952. iv, 27 pp., 15e. 

(6) Maul, Ray C., Teachers Supply and De- 
mand in the United States, Report of the 
1952 National Teacher Supply and Demand 
Study. Washington D. C.: National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, National Education Association, 
1952. 40 pp., $1.00. 

(7) Fine, Benjamin, Opportunities in 
Teaching. New York: Vocational Guidance 
Manuals, 1952. viii, 112 pp. 

(8) Froehlich, Clifford P. and Darley, 
John G., Studying Students, Guidance Meth- 
ods of Individual Analysis. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1952. xiii, 411 pp. 

(9) Hartley, David and Hedlund, Paul A., 
Reactions of High School Seniors to Their 
Guidance Programs. A Method of Evaluating 
a Guidance Program. Albany: The Univer- 
sity of the State of New York Press, Univer- 
sity of the State of New York Bulletin, No. 
1411, 1952, 85 pp. 

(10) Menninger, William C., Making and 
Keeping Friends, Chicago: Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 1952. 49 pp. 40c. 

(11) Walpole, Ellen Wales and Elsbree, 
Elizabeth, Getting Along. Cleveland: The 
World Publishing Company, 1952. 219 pp. 
$2.50. 

(12) Hymes, James L., Jr., A Healthy 
Personality for Your Child. Washington, D. 
C.: Federal Security Agency, Social Security 
Administration, Children’s Bureau Publication 
No. 337, 1952. 23 pp. 15c. 

(13) Kawin, Ethel, A Guide for Child- 
Study Groups, Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 1952. 72 pp., 40c. 

(14) Shaftel, George and Fannie R., Role 
Playing the Problem Story. An Approach to 
Human Relations in the Classroom. New 
York: The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 1952. 78 pp. 25c. 
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Go to College. With a chapter on the Role of 
Motivation in Attendance at Post-High-School- 
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Educational Institutions by Robert J. Havig- 
hurst and Robert R. Rodgers. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1952. xvi, 190 
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umbia University, 1952. x, 212 pp. $4.25. 

(18) Falvey, Frances E., Student Participa- 
tion in College Administration: New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, 1952. xi, 206 pp. $4.00. 

(19) Staton, Thomas F., How to Study. 
Nashville, Tenn.; McQuiddy Printing Com- 
pany, 1952. 50 pp., second edition. 
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Education, Washington, D. C.: National Coun- 
cil of Administrative Women in Education, 
1952. 29 pp. 25c. 
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neva: International Bureau of Education, 1952. 
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(22) Anderson, Howard R. and Cummings, 
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ton, D. C., Federal Security Agency, Office 
of Education, Bulletin 1951. No. 12, 31 
pp-, $15. 
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in the Schools and Colleges of the United 
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Now Available 


THE DEAN OF GIRLS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Price: 50c a copy 


The atricles on the Dean of Girls in the October, 1952 issue of the Journal of the 
National Association of Deans of Women have been reprinted in a pamphlet, now available 


from the NADW headquarters office. 


With an introduction on Guidance of Adolescents in the Schools by Ruth Strang, the 





pamphlet contains chapters on a high school dean’s typical professional day, the work of the 
dean as a counselor, the use of special techniques by the dean, and evaluations of the dean’s 
contribution and influence by a classroom teacher, a high school principal, students, and 
parents. 


NADW members are invited to submit the names of school administrators, principals, 
and others to receive announcements of the publication. 


Order from: National Association of Deans of Women 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Single copy, 50c; 2-9 copies, 10 percent reduction; over 10 copies, 25 per- 
cent reduction. Orders not accompanied by payment are subect to transporta- 
tion charges. 
This publication will be on sale at the national convention in Chicago, March 29- 
April 2. 











University and College Exchange 


VIRGINIA CORNEHLSEN 


Guidance Programs in the Negro Colleges 


During his sabbatical year, 1948- 
1949, Dr. Alonzo F. Myers of New 
York University visited colleges and 
universities throughout the country. 
His visits included the campuses of a 
very representative group of the Ne- 
gro colleges and universities. Dr. 
Myers reaffirms a point, made by two 
of the deans in an earlier Column, 
that the problems of Negro education 
are not basically different from those 
of educating white students but that 
the Negroes have some of these prob- 
lems in greater measure than whites." 
From his observations, a thing that 
impressed Dr. Myers as outstanding, 
were the signs that segregation is 
breaking down. As one may expect, 
this break is coming first in the border 
states and primarily in graduate and 
professional work, although there are 
undergraduate examples such as the 
Talledega College exchange pro- 
gram.” 

A major problem at many of the 
Negro colleges, according to Dr. 
Myers, is perhaps too great an em- 
phasis on discipline with a strict en- 
forcement of rules.* Mrs. N. E. Har- 
rold, Dean of Women at Agricultural 

Myers, Alonzo F., “The Colleges for Negroes.” 
Survey, 86:233-242, May 1950. 
2College and University Exchange Column, Journal 


N.A.D.W., Jan. 1952. 
SMyers, Alonzo F., op. cit., p. 235. 


Mechanical and Normal College, Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas lists discipline as a 
“difficult problem at most of our in- 
stitutions.” At A. M. and N. College, 
problems of discipline are brought to 
the attention of the Dean of Women 
or Dean of Men. Minor cases go no 
further but more serious problems or 
persistent cases are referred to a Dis- 
cipline Committee. Residence hall 
problems are taken by hall monitors 
to the Women’s or Men’s Senate 
where they are tried. The seriousness 
of the offense is decided by them and 
the punishment administered. The 
latter, as listed by Mrs. Harrold, in- 
clude probation from three to four 
weeks, campusing from four to six 
weeks, recommendation that the of- 
fender find other housing. “Major 
cases: perversity, stealing, fighting, 
leaving dormitories over night with- 
out permission, intoxication are re- 
ferred to the Student Problems Com- 
mittee. They might recommend sus- 
pension or expulsion.” The most 
pressing problems on the campus at 
this time are listed as (1) over-partici- 
pation of students in extra curricular 
activities to the extent that health 


and academic standing are jeopard- 


ized and (2) a growing laxity in ap- 
propriateness of dress for campus 
functions. 
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“In the first instance, the Personnel Staff 
has found it impracticable to limit participa- 
tion through the point system though it has 
been discussed. We have resorted to indi- 
vidual counseling, effective with that group 
which we are able to contact, but in view of 
limited personnel . . . only extreme cases get 
attention. In-service training of faculty spon- 
sors with particular emphasis on this problem 
is proving of greater value.” 


Dr. Ina A. Bolton, Dean of Stu- 
dents at Texas Southern University, 
reports very complete and well or- 
ganized student personnel services. 
The program functions through a 
general student personnel committee 
composed of faculty members and 
students who serve (1) as advisers to 
the personnel deans, (2) to give rec- 
ommendations on personnel policies to 
the president of the university, (3) 
approve recommendations, (4) serve 
as an overall committee on personnel 
committees. The fourteen subcommit- 
tees including all aspects of student 
life are co-ordinated by the Dean of 
Students. The administrative officers 
of the guidance program, the Dean of 
student attendance at university pro- 
Women, all teach in the college or 
graduate school, carrying from six to 
nine hours of college work. 

Pressing problems are listed as “(1) 
Student attendance at university pro- 
grams, (2) getting students to keep 
up academic work, (3) developing 
personal responsibility among the stu- 
dents.” Techniques being employed 
to meet these problems include (1) 
campus housing to give closer contact 
with student, (2) providing additional 
time for counseling services. 

The Student Personnel Program at 
Texas Southern, according to Dr. 


Bolton, has the complete support of 
the administration. The Dean of Stu- 
dents, 2 woman, has representation 
on all personnel committees and car- 
ries the chairmanship of several ad- 
ministrative committees. 

At Hampton Institute, Hampton, 
Va., the Dean of Women, Miss 
Estelle Thomas, feels they are for- 
tunate in having a history of sound 
personnel practices. The personnel 
staff must qualify as regular members 
of the faculty but are employed with 
the understanding that they have or 
will secure continued and specific 
training in the area of guidance. 
Hampton Institute, a private teachers 
college and primarily a residential 
college, draws students from mid- 
western, northern, and _ southern 
states, the Virgin Islands, Canada, 
and Africa. A special effort is made 
to give students as much individual 
guidance as possible through the pro- 
gram of the Head Residents, a part- 
time psychiatrist, a fairly well organ- 
ized Health Service, and testing bu- 
reau. Hampton has an established 
student government, the women’s 
section known as the Women’s Sen- 
ate. As an answer to a common prob- 
lem, noted by several of the colleges, 
a Tutorial Staff is a part of the work 
of the Women’s Senate. “This group 
does a good job of assisting students 
who need special help in certain sub- 
jects.” In the very well organized 
and complete handbook, “Living and 
Learning at Hampton,” there is a de- 
tailed section devoted to Social Life. 
This section outlines standards of be- 
havior and gives a descriptive list of 
suggestions as to the proper attire for 
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specific campus and community func- 
tions. 

Tuskegee Institute from its incep- 
tion has recognized that in our coun- 
try there will always be persons seek- 
ing higher education who are unable 
to do so unless they work. The initial 
purpose of Tuskegee Institute was to 
give Negro youth of the rural south 
an opportunity to get an education and 
to teach them the “dignity of labor.” 
This philosophy has not changed and 
the Work Student continues to be an 
integral part of the institution. The 
problem, according to Mrs. Hattie S. 
West, Dean of Women, is how to 
help the student electing the Five- 
Year Plan have a well integrated life 
in the campus program. 

The Five-Year Plan allows a stu- 
dent to work his way through college 
and in five years to receive his degree. 
The basic qualifications that these stu- 
dents meet include 1. A or B average 
from high school, 2. Able to pay 
initial fee (tuition and one month’s 
board and lodging) to enter, 3. Physi- 
cally able to work. A definite effort is 
made to place these students in jobs 
where they show some aptitude or 
have had some previous experience. 
These students enter college in June; 
they are assigned jobs and work 
through the summer. During the 
regular school year they continue 
these jobs from 8:00 A.M. until 4:00 
P.M. Their classes are from 6:20 
P.M. until 9:00 P.M. each evening 
except Friday. The places in which 
these students work are as follows: 1. 
Offices—business, registrar, schools, 
departments; 2. Laundry; 3. Hospi- 
tal—nurses aides, switchboard, diet 
kitchen helpers, offices; 4. Residence 
Halls—student aides, cleaning, night 


guards; 5. Cafeteria—office, cashiers, 

The work supervisor, a staff or 
faculty member, is responsible for 
these students on the job. The Ad- 
visers to Five-Year Plan girls receives 
reports of any difficulties and is re- 
sponsible for coordinating their work, 
social activities, and scholastic achieve- 
ments. As Mrs. West emphasizes, 
their problem and goal is the com- 
plete integration of work and school. 
There is increasing success, as students 
with temporary maladjustments are 
referred to different members of the 
personnel staff, e.g. the psychologist, 
social worker. “It is our desire to 
completely eradicate the smaller 
problems and to find some means of 
coping more intelligently with the 
larger ones so that our students may 
become mature, well-adjusted Ameri- 
can citizens.” 

Tennessee Agricultural and Indus- 
trial State University at Nashville has 
a very complete program of Student 
Personnel Services. Dr. Virginia S. 
Nyabongo, Director of Student Per- 
sonnel, outlines the areas of particular 
emphasis as orientation, counseling, 
housing, extra-curricular activities, 
social program, recreation, health, 
religion, discipline, records, financial 
aid, placement, public relations, re- 
search and evaluation. In connection 
with the latter, Dr. Nyabongo reports 
that each year aspects of the Student 
Personnel Program are studied with 
a view to improvement. Emphases 
for 1951-1952 are health, public 
relations, research and evaluation in 
guidance and student personnel. 

Tennessee A. and I. University 
joins with other colleges, universities, 
and local groups to sponsor confer- 
ences of particular interest to the stu- 
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dents. “Three such conferences in 
1951 were the Inter-collegiate De- 
sign for Living Week, sponsored with 
Fisk University and Meharry Medi- 
cal College, which brought to the 
three campuses eminent national and 
international religious leaders for ad- 
dresses, group discussions, and inter- 
views; the Career Conference spon- 
sored in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Urban League which brought 
to the University more than one hun- 
dred leaders in government, com- 
merce and industry, education, vari- 
ous professions, who informed the 
students of the ever widening oppor- 
tunities for employment, especially 
with a view to preparedness for na- 
tional defense; and the Marriage In- 
stitute at which leaders, for the most 
part from Nashville, sought to give 
information on courtship, marriage, 
and home life.” 


The Collegiate Counselors at Ten- 
nessee A. and I. have developed, 
since 1945, into a well functioning 
group with an expanding program. 
The immediate purpose of the group 
was to assist with the new students 
and the orientation program. The 
CC Handbook outlines their respon- 
sibilities throughout the year, gives 
“Cues for Counselors,” and provides 
informational training for their de- 
velopment as leaders. 

As indicated previously, many of 
the programs of guidance services in 
the Negro colleges are of fairly re- 
cent origin and are developing rapid- 
ly. The deans of these institutions, 
whether expanding existing services 
or developing new ones for the first 
time, show an awareness to their im- 
mediate problems and leadership in 
broadening the personnel services in 
their respective colleges. 
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News from the States 


The problems of transition from 
high school to college continue to re- 
ceive attention on the programs of 
state associations. “How to Bridge 
the Gap between High School and 
College” was the topic for a panel dis- 
cussion at the meeting of the Ken- 
tucky Association of Counselors and 
Deans of Women held in Lexington 
October 31-November 1, 1952. Panel 
members were high school and col- 
lege deans and college students. The 
following summary is made from the 


report of the recorder at the discus- 
sion. 

It must be remembered that there 
is a great diversity in the abilities of 
the students who are enrolled in most 
of our public high schools. For many, 
it is terminal education; only for 
some is it college preparatory. Faulty 
college preparation in high school 
may be largely due to (1) the fact 
that many students do enter college 
after having first planned to make 
their high school course terminal; 
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(2) the fact that some teachers do not 
demand a high enough standard of 
scholarship; (3) the fact that extra- 
curricular activities are too often put 
first. In a large percentage of college 
freshmen, inadequacies have been 
found in their reading ability; their 
language tool skills—spelling, gram- 
mar, etc.; their ability to express 
themselves verbally or in written 
form; and their ability to take re- 
sponsibility and to make their own 
decisions, independent of their fam- 
ilies, in many important areas of their 
life. 

To bridge the gap, the panel sug- 
gested that: 

(1) More emphasis on the tool 
skills should be made in general high 
school curriculums. 


(2) More careful attention should 
be given to special groups planning 
for college. This could include more 
visiting of colleges by high school 
seniors, and more visits from college 
upperclassmen to their own high 
schools, to give direct, first hand in- 
formation to college aspirants. 

(3) More emphasis should be giv- 
en in high school to methods of study, 
particularly how to take notes, and 
how to value and allocate time. 


(4) Somehow students should be 
trained in the mechanics of decision 
making. There should be more of an 
effort by high school counselors and 
administrators through Parent-Teach- 
er Associations, lectures, articles, and 
home visitation to encourage parents 
to help children learn to make their 
own decisions as early as they prove 
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they can, long before they leave for 
college. 

A special Committee on College 
Days of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Deans and Guidance Person- 
nel presented a careful report to the 
Association at the annual Fall meet- 
ing in 1952. The report outlined the 
purposes of college days, showing 
their advantages and disadvantages, 
and listed suggestions for approved 
practices for a college day program. 
Several examples of good programs 
were described. It was proposed that 
a plan for scheduling college days in 
the high schools of the state be worked 
out with the cooperation of other in- 
terested organizations. 

The committee believes that the 
college day is a valuable tool when 
it is used as an integrated part of the 
guidance program, but condemns its 
use as a “one-shot show window” or 
public relations stunt for the guidance 
program. 

Another state association has writ- 
ten its biography. The Indiana Asso- 
ciation has prepared a history of the 
organization from its beginnings in 
1920 through the year 1950. After a 
short sketch of the founding and 
growth of the Association, the report 
describes the trends of the programs 
through the years as well as special 
projects undertaken by the group, and 
lists all the officers, year by year. As 
more and more state groups compile 
such records, there is developing a 
treasure house of valuable informa- 
tion concerning the professional ac- 
tivities of deans throughout the coun- 


try. 














